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Miss Una L. HAZELTON 


DEDICATION 


u ‘HIS annual issue of the Briscoe Briefs the students of Briscoe Junior High School 
dedicate with love and gratitude to Miss Una L. Hazelton, teacher of social 
studies from September, 1925, to June 19, 1959. Retiring from teaching after a half- 


century of noteworthy service, she leaves a place which will never be filled. The 
Briscoe faculty join the students in thanking her for sharing with them her wisdom, 
her inspired teaching, her friendly spirit, and wish her happiness and health in the 


years to come. 


MISS UNA L. HAZELTON 


ISTORY comes alive when real people 

emerge from the written page. Thousands 
of students have absorbed American history in 
the most enjoyable manner possible. Their teach- 
er has been Miss Una L. Hazelton, who has 
taught in the Beverly school system for nearly 
fifty years. Imagine yourself a student in one of 
Miss Hazelton’s history classes. The class is dis- 
cussing the American Revolution, an event far 
removed to some students, but which becomes a 
personal thing as Miss Hazelton tells of the time 
the British soldiers marched through Beverly. 
Ears become more attentive as they listen to the 
plight of one Beverly woman who failed to heed 
the warnings of the town elders and walked 
across Beverly Common in the very path of 
British fire. Everyone is interested to know 
whether or not this woman and her baby found 
safe shelter. The next time a history student 
walks through the Common perhaps he will won- 
der under which tree this woman placed her baby. 


Miss Hazelton was born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and usually spends her summers in New 
Hampshire, but she considers herself an “adopted” 
Beverly citizen. After graduating from Salem 
Normal School, Miss Hazelton came to Beverly 
in 1915 with six and a half years of teaching ex- 
perience. Her first position was at the South 
School, and then from September, 1919, to April, 
1925, she taught at the Edwards School. With 
the exception of three years, 1933-1936, when 
she taught at Beverly High School, Miss Hazelton 
has been at Briscoe as chairman of the social 
studies department. 


In addition to her great wealth of historical 
knowledge, Miss Hazelton is unusually interested 
in young p<cople and desires to help them round 
themselves in extra-curricular as well as academic 
activities. She has always enjoyed working with 
boys and girls and has given of her time far be- 
yond what is required. The Briscoe Keys have 
been one of her chief interests for many years, 
and she has promoted true respect for scholarship, 


activities, friendship, and the school motto, “Fair 
Play” — qualities Miss Hazelton thinks all stu- 
dents should strive to acquire. The Briscoe Ad- 
visory Council, which she sponsors, bears proof 
of this. 

Miss Hazelton has always been willing to help 
with any problem and is eager to hear from 
former students to learn the direction of their 
lives after graduation. The taxi driver, the police- 
man in the square, a prominent lawyer, a local 
dentist — all wave good morning or stop to chat 
with Miss Hazelton as she walks down Cabot 
Street. Even when she enters Briscoe she some- 
times recalls when some of our faculty sat in her 
classes. These former students and others keep in 
touch with her because Miss Hazelton is the 
special kind of teacher they always remember. 

At Briscoe we all know about the D.A.R. his- 
tory medal, but do we know why this is given to 
Briscoe each year? Ten years ago when Mrs. 
Edith Foster was regent of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Assosciation, she asked 
Miss Hazelton to give a lecture at one of the 
meetings. In appreciation the D.A.R. Associa- 
tion presented Miss Hazelton with a gift they 
knew she would value, something she could in 
turn award to one of her pupils. Every year 
since then the D.A.R. Association has given this 
medal to Briscoe to be awarded at graduation to 
the pupil with the highest history marks. 

It is not often that one finds in one person all 
of the qualities of a great teacher: a wealth of 
information, a love and understanding of young 
people, and the ability to make history a living 
subject. Miss Hazelton is such a teacher. Briscoe 
will seem strange next September without her 
presence, for Miss Hazelton retires this June. It 
is with a feeling of truly great loss that we bid 
her farewell. We wish her joy in her retirement, 
knowing that she will occupy her leisure well, 
bringing to it the qualities of the truly educated 
mind that never knows boredom. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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1. GIRLS’ CHORUS. First Row: Joanne Thomas, Kris- 
tin Elliott, Donna Terrieo, Carol Berggren, Carol Pray, 
Mary Cobb, Linda Innis, Laurine Baliotis, Sharon Bright, 
Barbara Cagan, Lauren Salter. 


Second Row: Valerie Sidell, Marilee Travsky, T. Ann 
Mood, Linda Rogers, Carol Norwood, Frances DeFalco, 
Janice Mueller, Donna Durgin, Linda Pizzo, Ruth Con- 
rad, Linda Charneuse, Janet Twomby, Cheryl Cassidy, 
Lois MacLeod. 


Third Row: Carol Freedman, Suzanne Andreas, Lauren 
Albin, Beverly Barnett, Leslie Tilson, Eileen Cena, Sandra 
Tobin, JoAnne Marchetere, Martha Cole, Ellen George, 
Lee Greenlaw, Theresa Brooks, Phyllis Paluzzi. 


Fourth Row: Diane Giulianelli, Elizabeth Esty, Diane Mc- 
Knight, Betsy Atkinson, Susan Pollock, Joan Matton, Lin- 
da Mascioli, Martina Sanidas, Molly Conway, Patricia 
Walsh, Carolyn Quint, Patricia DeConinck, Nancy 
Whitmore. 


2. BRISCOE ADVISORY COUNCIL. Seated: Peter 
Merry, Michael Drislane, Carol Papa, Carole Bucci, Clara 
Scotti, Theresa Brooks, Linda Rogers, Dianne Haskell, 
Mark Ryan, Stephen Tormey. 


Standing: Louis Bennett, Barry Morse, Bruce Palombo, 
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Thomas Cook, Katherine Douglas, Miss Hazelton, Faculty 
Advisor; Lawrence Scanlon, President; Joan Elliott, John 
Mezza, William Carr, David Weaver, Alan Stortstrom. 


3. SCIENCE WORKSHOP: Daniel Robbins, Richard 
Winquist, Carol Bucci, Margaret Davison, Mr. Raymond, 
Faculty Advisor; Joel Cassola. 


4. CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY. 
send. 

Kneeling: William Mitchell, Thomas Cook, Janis Baker, 
Alan Stortstrom, Richard Reina. 


Standing: Donna Barry, Glenn Hood, Lawrence Scanlon, 
Suzanne Risoldi, William Carr, Carol Papa, Bertha Noo- 
nan, John Sihpol, Alexander Podgers. 


5. LIBRARY WORKSHOP. Seated: Julianne Ambro- 
sini, Joyce Brandley, Kathleen Bunk, June Crosman, Nor- 
ma Scalzillo, 


Standing: Mrs. Guppy, Faculty Advisor; Jacqueline Ter- 
rico, Blanche Woods. 


6. CHEFS CLUB: Robert Battis, Peter Schliemann, 
Alan Stortstrom, Paul McRae, John Santamaria, Miss 
Titcomb, Faculty Advisor; Bruce Dow, Thomas O’Don- 
oghue. 


Seated: Karen Town- 


DEDICATION 


(Continued from page 3) 


To conclude our dedication, we quote letters 
received from some of the principals under whom 
Miss Hazelton taught, who graciously and most 
willingly took time from their busy schedules to 
do this. 

Joan EL.iotT, 9-1 


S her principal at the high school for three 
years and as acting Superintendent of 
Schools for three and one-half years more, I be- 
came very well acquainted with Miss Una Hazel- 
ton and her work asa teacher. 


Few instructors with whom I worked during 
my forty years in the educational field possess 
such a happy combination of qualities as did Miss 
Hazelton to make the ideal teacher. Abounding 
in good will — with courteous and loyal consid- 
eration for her co-workers at all times — vitally 
interested in the welfare and concerned about 
the progress of her pupils, she imparted of her 
enthusiasm to all with whom she came in contact 
and made the impossible possible and the good 
better. My heartiest congratulations to her on 
the completion of a half century of educational 
achievements. 


Her good work is being reflected and will con- 
tinue to be reflected in the uplifted lives of those 
who have been fortunate enough to have come in 
contact with her and under her influence. All 
good wishes to her for long years of continued 
activity and refreshing peace and contentment. 


FREDERICK H. PIERCE 


FTER spending thirty-eight years in the 
profession of teaching in the public schools 

of Massachusetts, most of them in administrative 
work, I can recall several who could qualify as 
“the teacher I liked best”. Miss Una Hazelton is 


one of this choice group. 


The name Una Hazelton means many pleasant 
things to me. First and foremost, she was a 
friend and a true influence for good for every 
student who came under her supervision. Second- 
ly, she was sincere in all of the things she said 
about her fellow teachers. Finally, she placed 
service above self in carrying out the ideals of 
teaching. 


I will always cherish our professional relation’ 
ship, but most of all, I am pleased to be called 
one of her personal friends. 


Here’s to “good old Briscoe” and our good 
friend, Una Hazelton. 
JAMES A. CRONIN 


ITH the retirement of Miss Una Hazelton 
from active teaching the children of Bris- 
coe will lose a great friend and citizen. 


I have been associated with Miss Hazelton for 
some twenty-five years as a teacher in the schools 
of Beverly. I worked side by side with her for 
years as a teacher, but it was not until I became 
principal of Briscoe that I learned of her true 
worth. Her love and devotion for her pupils, her 
loyalty and assistance to me became more evident 
with each passing day. There was hardly a day 
that passed during my three years as principal 
that I didn’t stop by Room 24 to talk with her. 
The enthusiasm she displayed for her work, her 
love for the children, and her desire to help make 
Briscoe a better school were an inspiration to me. 
I always left with a feeling of renewed vigor 
and happiness that I had chosen teaching as a 
profession. Also I could not fail to realize how 
fortunate all of the youngsters were who had her 
as a teacher, 


Miss Hazelton has been a tireless and coura- 
geous teacher; she never faltered in her work. 
Her career has been a glorious and rewarding one. 
Her ceaseless struggle to build a better school and 
a better all-round child has been an inspiration 
to all of us for many years. 


It is with mixed emotions that I greet the an- 
nouncement of her retirement. I am sorry that 
the time has come when so many of our junior 
high school pupils will no longer have the oppor- 
tunity of studying under her. On the other hand, 
I know of no other person who is more deserving 
of the many benefits and joys of retirement. I 
want to take this Opportunity to express my sin- 
cere congratulations on a job well done and to 
wish her every happiness in the years to come. 


WILLIAM J. FOLEY 


FEEL honored to be asked to pay tribute to 
Miss Hazelton’s long and devoted career in 
Beverly. 


No influence from outside which tends to dis- 
rupt the effectiveness of a school system can ever 
succeed so long as hardworking and _ profession- 
ally - minded teachers, such as she represents, 
continue to serve the young people. 

Miss Hazelton’s room was a complete library 
of painstakingly gathered facts for students in- 
terested in the social sciences. She drew daily, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Editorials 


THE BRISCOE SPIRIT 


N TIME we who are now graduating from 
Briscoe will look back on our junior high 
years as the most broadening of our education. 
At Briscoe the foundation is laid, the timber cut, 
for our success in the world. Here we have 
learned the strong link that exists between good 
citizenship and high scholarship. This is the 
“Briscoe spirit.” 

The “Briscoe spirit’ permeates the whole school 
from the science room to the shop — from the 
cafeteria through the principal’s office to the exit. 
A visitor might notice the antiquated desks and 
the warped floors, but he would definitely be 
drawn towards our spirit. 


Each year five students are chosen by the fac- 
ulty as best representing the “spirit of Briscoe.” 
These are called the five keys. Individually they 
stand for scholarship, activities, fair play and 
friendship, held together by the master key. To 
be chosen a key is one of the highest honors that 
can be bestowed upon a Briscoe student — the 
keys are living examples of the “Briscoe spirit.” 

The “Briscoe spirit” is not confined to the 
students but is a quality in every teacher who has 
taught or is teaching at Briscoe. The teachers 
under our principal, Mr. Battis, not only have 
upheld but also have boosted the morale of the 
students. There is not a teacher in Briscoe who 
feels his job is completed at 2 o'clock; rather he 
feels the need cf his guidance and counseling 
towards the pupils no matter how long the day. 

Another group in Briscoe which possesses the 
“Briscoe spirit” is the maintenance, cafeteria, and 
ofhce personnel. We can usually count on one 
of the janitors “dropping in” to help with the 
decorations for a dance. The cafeteria employees 
do not limit their interests solely in preparing our 
lunch but also inquire into our social and aca- 
demic activities. Through the co-operation of 
Miss Robertson we are permitted to have access 
to the telephone in the office. They show us how 
a job can be done efficiently, cheerfully, and co- 
operatively. 

It is through the help of the Parent-Teacher 
Association that we have a portable stage, a 
public address system, and a large globe of the 
world. Their work has shown us the value and 
advantages of co-operation. 

I doubt that any two people would agree as 
to the individual qualities of the “Briscoe spirit,” 


but these ideas could be summed up in two words 
— co-operation and friendship. 


The “Briscoe spirit” is the Briscoe of your 
spirit. With God’s help may it endure and grow. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER 
Editor-in-Chief 


THE TIME TO BUILD 
PAG Se. today is a very prosperous nation. 


The logging industry plays a very impor- 
tant part in our lives today. Different types of 
wood are suited for different types of jobs. The 
strongest wood is used for support and framing, 
the beautiful woods are used for decoration and 
furniture, and much wood is required for Amer- 
ica’s building and craft trades. As trees are being 
cut down for use, new seedlings are replacing 
them so there will be a continual supply of wood. 


Education, like tree conservation, must con- 
stantly be kept up to date. As young students 
grow they must acquire and put to good use this 
knowledge they are gaining to be of benefit to 
many people. The United States must not be- 
come slack where education is concerned. It 
must keep and acquire modern methods and sub- 
jects for the younger children of tomorrow. 


What are you personally going to do in the 
future? Where do your particular talents lie? 
These are two provoking yet interesting questions 
which deserve much thought. Students must dis- 
cover their own individual talents and put them 
to beneficial use in this world. Now is the time 
to prepare so America may be proud to say, 


“We have the timber; now we must build.” 


KRISTIN ELLIOTT 
Assistant Editor, Grade 8 


NOW WE MUST BUILD 


E have the timber; now we must build.” 
What thoughts does this adage bring to 
mind? It could mean many things; however, we 


oe 


desire one particular definition. First let us take 
this theme apart as if it were a jigsaw puzzle. 
The word timber is defined in the dictionary as 
“wood used for building.” We now have some- 
thing to build with or, in another sense, we have 
ability. This gift is not easy to build with; we 
must direct it carefully. We must build ac 
curately. 
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There are many tools used in the building up 
of ability, although there are only four basic 
ones: self-discipline, ambition, work, and pa- 
tience. Without these tools it is impossible to 
construct a sturdy foundation. All through our 
years at Briscoe we are striving to do this. Our 
foundation will be essential in work later on. 


Once there were two men, each desiring to 
build a house. The first set out and built his 
foundation in the sand; the other built his care- 
fully on a rock. When the storms came, the 
house on the sand was demolished, an indication 
of a careless workman. We young people must 
bear in mind as we travel through life that we 
must build our ability as on a rock so that we 
may look forward to a worthwhile and happy 
future. 

BARBARA CAGAN 


Assistant Editor, Grade 7 


RELIGIOUS HELP 


[eee today is very complex especially for us, 

its younger generation, because we are 
through trial and error learning what kind of 
life is right and what kind of life is wrong. Some 
of our friendships encourage us to do and say 
many things. Even though we submit to them, 
there is always this question: “Is it right?” 


Partieobmusmca ys mes wee themOthenepaliensa yo 
“No.” Which really is right? 


Most of us have a church or place of worship 
and attend regularly, but how many of us really 
benefit from it? Have we ever tried to judge 
ourselves, our actions, our speech, in the eyes of 
God? Often times one fails to realize that one’s 
religion is, or at least should be, the basis of one’s 
life. If our beliefs are strong enough, and we 
sincerely believe in them, we should strive to live 
by them. 


Although one’s religion is not the answer to 
all problems, it gives one the feeling of security, 
guidance, hope, courage, and forgiveness which 
we all need. 


BARBARA TAPPAN, 9» 1 


WA TRISS An COACH? 


N the history of sports and its many heroes, 
there is always one unsung hero, the coach. 
Whether the team be pro or amateur, high school 
or junior high, the coach always takes the blame 
for a losing season. A coach is ridiculed, criti- 
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cized, rejected, joked about and hardly ever 
praised. A modest man, the coach seldom shares 
the glory bestowed upon his team. 


The coach is a man with many tricks which he 
uses to obtain his goal, a winning team. Never 
has a man been so disliked and yet got so much 
work out of his team. A coach may have a 
vocabulary of epithets such as meathead, numb- 
skull, lamebrain and idiot, but when a word of 
praise is given to a player, he knows he deserves 
it. In the locker room the coach is many person- 
alities. One moment he’s a furious lion and the 
next he’s a little boy pleading for your better 
side. He'll threaten to resign or to cancel the 
remaining games or to put someone else in your 
spot, but no matter how bad you are, he will be 
the first one to defend you. No matter how 
much he shouts, pleads and threatens, he’s trying 
to get the best out of you so that the team will 
win. 

JoEL CaAssoLa, 9-2 


DRIVERS 


HERE are many kinds of drivers: backseat 
drivers, women drivers, honkers, speeders, 
and slowpokes, just to name a few. 


The backseat driver generally annoys the 
driver. Why they call them that I don’t know, 
for they sit in the front seat just as often. She, 
for it is usually a woman, prods and pokes the 
driver with false warnings such as, “Watch out 
for that car!” “Stop the car!” and many more. 
She also tells you to honk your horn and if you 
don’t, shell honk it for you. 


The honker honks his horn at anything he can 
think of to honk at. He honks at dogs, cats, 
children, and at you if you don’t start your car 
the split second the traffic light turns green. The 
honker uses his horn more than he uses his brains 


and brakes. 


The speeder drives just as his name indicates, 
at an excessive speed on all highways and by- 
ways. He often speeds past a yellow light just 
to save a minute. His tires always squeal as he 
turns corners at a fast rate of speed and he ex- 
pects to be ahead of everything on the road. 


What kind of driver are you? “The life you 
save may be your own.” 


LAUREL SALTER, 7 - 5 


Features 


BRISCOE SCHOLARS 
[bSIofes co (RE ISN) 


JoAN ELLIOTT 
ELLEN FISKE 


ANN BERNSON 
KATHERINE DOUGLAS 


These four students have achieved the honor 
of receiving first honors throughout their three 
years at Briscoe. 


BRISCOE CITIZENS 
1956 - 1959 


KATHERINE DOUGLAS JANICE Dove 
Joan ELLIoTT 


During every marking period of the years 
1956-1959 these pupils have received citizenship 
honors, 


BRISCOE HONOR ROLL 
1958-21959 


EVENTEEN seventh graders, ten eighth 
graders and eight ninth graders have achieved 
the distinction this year of receiving first honors 
for three quarters. First honors are awarded to 
students who receive two A’s in major subjects, 
with all other marks B, provided no U’s appear 
for the quarter. The seventh grade major sub- 
jects are English, mathematics, reading, geogra- 
phy, and history. English, mathematics, social 
studies, and science are the eighth grade major 
subjects. In the ninth grade they are English, 
algebra, mathematics, social studies, science, 
French, Latin, junior business training, and prac- 
tical arts. 

The following students of Grades 7, 8, and 9 
have received first honors for the first three quar- 
ters of 1958 - 1959: 

Grade 7 — Robert Battis, Carol Berggren, Bar- 
bara Cagan, Martha Cole, Richard Davenport, 
Patricia DeConinck, Marcia Gibbs, Dianne Has- 
kell, Marilyn Katz, Candace MacArthur, Linda 
Munson, Alice O'Gorman, Donna Perkins, Sher- 
ry Rudsten, Laurel Salter, Ba-bara Simon, Alan 
Stortstrom. 

Grade 8 — Lauren Albin, Beverly Barnett, 
Linda Cormier, Kristin Elliott, David Jarnes, T. 
Ann Mood, Thomas Teeter, Donna Terrieo, C. 
Jaynie Wickstrom, Peter Zeitzoff. 

Grade 9 — Ann Bernson, Katherine Douglas, 
Janice Dove, Joan Elliott, Ellen Fiske, Carol 
Papa, Phyllis Rhyno, Daniel Robbins. 


Pupils who receive three H’s in major subjects, 
one H ina minor subject, and no U’s are awarded 
citizenship honors. The following students have 
received citizenship honors for the first three 
quarters: 

Grade 7 — Ronald Andreas, Barbara Cagan, 
Gail Carrarini, Martha Cole, Patricia DeConinck, 
JoAnne Fuller, Diane Haskell, Candace Mac- 
Arthur, Patricia Mitchell, Alice O°’Gorman, Don- 
na Perkins, Barry Raymond, Sherry Rudsten, 
Mark Ryan, Barbara Simon, Joanne Smith, Alan 
Stortstrom, Barbara Thorne, Gail Tormey, David 
Vitale. 

Grade 8 — Suzanne Andreas, Kristin Elliott, 
Winifred Glidden, David Jarnes, Donna Terrieo, 
C. Jaynie Wickstrom, Peter Zeitzoff. 

Grade 9 — Helen Copelas, Katherine Douglas, 
Janice Dove, Joan Elliott, Patricia Gabriel, Ber- 
tha Noonan, Carol Papa, Kathleen Peeples, 
Dawn Tanner, 


MISS ELEANOR BROOKS 


N June 19 Briscoe regretfully says farewell 

to Miss Eleanor Brooks, chairman of the 

mathematics department since coming to Briscoe 

in September, 1953. Miss Brooks is going to 

Beverly High School to realize her ambition to 
teach higher mathematics. 


A native of West Peabody, Miss Brooks grew 
up on the farm where she still lives. She loves 
the out-of-doors, has a small greenhouse for her 
extensive collection of geraniums and other plants, 
and spends much time hiking from her family’s 
summer home in New Hampshire. After gradu- 
ating from Radcliffe College, Miss Brooks taught 
for some years in the high school at Pembroke, 
Massachusetts. 

Briscoe pupils will miss her devoted teaching, 
for every afternoon was Miss Brooks’ ‘‘afternoon 
back.” The faculty will miss her expert advice 
on gardening and the tangible proofs of her 
green thumb, the plants she always supplied to 
decorate Briscoe for Open House, and the floral 
arrangements for graduation. 


This summer Miss Brooks is planning a cross’ 
country trip in her station wagon, accompanied 
by two other members of the Y.W.C.A. Their 
plans include a voyage to Alaska as well as camp- 
ing out and exploring the national parks. Briscoe 
wishes her health and good fortune. 
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CLASS SONG 


(TUNE: “Hymn to Joy” by L. van Beethoven) 


As we say farewell to Briscoe, 

With her colors, gold and blue, 
May we live with faith and courage, 
From her teachings, good and true. 
Briscoe’s creed, our inspiration 
Throughout all our future years, 
Being always kind and honest, 


Living free from hate and fears. 


Thoughts of Briscoe and her spirit 
That we've known in Beverly. 

Loyal were all our friends and teachers, 
Loved, this school will always be. 
Playing fairly is now our motto, 

This we know is just and fine. 
Proudly, now we thank thee, Briscoe. 
Grateful Class of Fifty-nine. 


JOAN HUBBARD, 9- 1 


NEW ‘TEACHERS 


HIS year students welcomed five new teach- 

ers to the Briscoe faculty. They included 
two seventh grade teachers, Mrs. Haswell and 
Mrs. Jalbert; Miss Menezes, girls’ physical edu- 
cation teacher; Miss Mickelson, teacher of aca- 
demic subjects, and Mr. Raymond, eighth and 
ninth grade science teacher. 


Mrs. Haswell was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, but her family moved shortly to North 
Carolina where she grew up and attended school. 
She graduated from Duke University where she 
received an A.B. degree. She taught science in 
Ohio before she came to Beverly. She is now 
teaching a seventh grade at Briscoe. Her most 
enjoyed sports are skiing, skating and _ tennis. 
She also enjoys playing bridge. 


Mrs. Jalbert was born in Salem, but grew up 
in Lawrence and Lowell. Returning to Salem, 
she graduated from Salem State Teachers Col- 
lege, magna cum laude. She interrupted her 
teaching career for three years to become a 
medical technician and assistant to a cardiologist 
At the same time she was a house mother to 
twenty-three teenaged girls. She spent a year as 
a substitute teacher before coming to Briscoe. 
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Her hobbies are reading, dancing, cooking, and 
listening to music. “I like it very much,” is her 
comment about Briscoe. 


Born in Somerville, Massachusetts, Miss 
Menezes moved to Arlington, where she gradu- 
ated from Arlington High School. She attended 
Sargent College, Boston University School of 
Physical Education, graduating with a Bachelor 
of Science degree. Prior to Briscoe, Miss Menezes 
taught in a junior high school in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. She enjoys most sports, especially ten- 
nis, volleyball and skiing. 


Miss Mildred Mickelson was born in Millbury, 
Massachusetts. After graduating from Millbury 
High School, she went to Framingham State 
Teachers College. Here she majored in home 
economics and received a B.S.Ed. degree. She 
has done graduate study at Boston University and 
Salem Teachers College. Before coming to Bev- 
erly six years ago, Miss Mickelson taught in New 
Hampshire. This is her first year at Briscoe. One 
of the oldest houses in Millbury is her home 
where she lives with her two sisters. She enjoys 
redecorating her home and engaging in many 
outdoor sports, such as fishing, swimming, and 
boating. 


Mr. Wayne Raymond is new to the science 
department of Briscoe, but he is very much at 
home here as he was a member of the Class of 
1948. In his senior year at Beverly High School 
he was on the football, tennis and track teams. 
He is a graduate of Boston University, where he 
majored in science education. In 1956 and 1958 
Mr. Raymond taught in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and coached the tennis teams. He was in the 
United States Coast Guard from 1957 to 1958. 


MISS VOLONTA INCAMPO 


N April 24 Briscoe said good-by to Mrs. 

Volonta Incampo Guppy, who had taught 
at Briscue for two years. No stranger to Beverly, 
Mrs. Guppy was a teacher for seven years in 
Beverly Farms and for three years at Memorial 
Junior High School. At Briscoe she taught social 
studies and English and acted as school librarian. 
Last October she was married to a Danvers fire- 
fighter, Raymond Guppy. Her future plans in- 
clude private tutoring and singing in the choir 
at The First Unitarian Church of Salem. Mrs. 
Guppy was a true asset to Briscoe, and she is 
greatly missed. Briscoe wishes her happiness and 
good fortune. 

JANIS BAKER, 9-2 
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WOMAN’S APPAREL THROUGH 
EER EARS 


, ‘HE dreary fashions of yesteryear offer a great 
contrast to last year’s “bubbly” look and 
this year’s simpler look. 


A woman's wardrobe in the year 1859 con- 
sisted absolutely of dark colored dresses, no pas- 
tels. These dresses were ankle length or below, 
long sleeved, very full, usually accompanied by 
a hoop skirt, and high bodiced. If a woman dur- 
ing this time dared to wear a V neck, V back, or 
a scalloped front dress, she would be considered 
by the public as very immodest. 


It would also be typical to see a woman of 
those days walking in high black buttoned shoes. 
These small, dainty, closed toe and heel shoes, 
were the only type of shoe for women that were 
known at the time. 


Last year the dress designers of Paris brought 
the rounded look of the °20’s. The three types of 
dresses that were introduced were the sack, the 
chemise, and the trapeze. The sack had no waist 
line and a bloused back; the chemise was an en- 
tirely straight creation; the trapeze resembled a 
trapezoid. Of the three, I consider the trapeze 
the outfit which make women look largest in the 
wrong places — the waist and the hips. This 
four-sided costume gave a woman a rather wide 
and enlarged waistline, to say nothing of the 
hips! 


Another 1920 look, the opposite of the spacious 
atmospheric look, was the re-entry of pointed 
shoes. These so-called stylish designs made the 
foot look longer and squeezed at the toe, as if it 
were a squeezed orange. The heels on most of 
the footwear were extremely high and narrow. 
It is amazing how some women walk in these 
spiked, needlenosed shoes. I also consider it an 


unpleasant year for the tall girl, as I speak from 
experience. 


At last, the simpler cut in clothes has been 
predicted by designers as the 1959 look. Today 
skirts and dresses are knee length or above the 
knee. The shape of the dress is not specific, as 
there are an equal number of full and straight 
selections. 


Another added attraction this year are tights. 
For many years dancers have worn black leotards, 
which have the same fit on the legs as tights, but 
which have a costumed top unlike the new fash- 
ion. These leg displayers come in variety of 
colors: royal blue, hunter green, bright red, and 


midnight black. 


As a woman looks back at the feminine attire 
of one hundred years ago, she will find that 
today’s apparel is just as stylish and certainly 
more comfortable. 


ELLEN (BARTLETT, 9 =] 


REFLECTIONS 


The mirror hanging on my wall 
Is like no other friend at all. 
It cannot speak, it does not play, 


But still it hangs there day by day. 


During the night or during the day, 
My mirror is there to guide my way. 
When I am worried, sad, or blue, 


My mirror’s there to see me through. 


JANICE Dove, 9-1 
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BRISCOE’S CAFETERIA 


IKE all teenagers Briscoe students have hearty 
appetites. Their tastes are catered to by an 
efhcient staff headed by Mrs. Ruth Obear, as 
sisted by her co-workers for the past seven years: 
Mrs. Haskell, Mrs. Gallagher and Mrs. Cour- 
chene. Cooking has been a particular hobby of 
Mrs. Obear ever since she was a young girl. 
Having brought up three children, she under- 
stands youngsters well. 


In 1954 the cafeteria was switched from the 
present girls’ gym on the third floor to the audi- 
torium, which was converted into an all-purpose 
room. Not too many hot plates were served 
then, but their popularity has steadily increased 
through the years. Miss Dorothy McClure is 
now the cafeteria supervisor for the three second- 
ary schools of Beverly, where similar menus are 
prepared each day. The equipment at Briscoe 
has been added to each year. Fulfilling a great 
need is the restaurant-type oven installed in 1957. 
The staff, which expects to serve the most hot 
plates ever next year, has one great desire, an 
electric dishwasher. 


The favorite hot plates are tuna fish roll, ham- 
burger on a roll, roast turkey, American chop 
suey and hot dogs. Favorite sandwiches are tuna, 
egg salad and peanut butter. 


Supervising the pupils at lunch time to insure 
peace and quiet is Mr. Brown, assisted by Mr. 
Smith and the various industrial arts teachers. 
Student ticket sellers are Lauren Albin, Pauline 
Geary, Wilma Harmaala and Susan Hinckley. 


MARK SHAIKEN, 9- 3 


MR. VINCENT 
R. VINCENT, a former student at Briscoe, 


came back to teach nine weeks of history 
in order to complete his studies for teaching 
while at Salem Teacher’s College. He went to 
Briscoe eight years ago and still remembers some 
of the teachers, such as Mr. Battis, who taught 
mathematics, and as you know is now our prin- 
cipal. He enjoyed teaching here at Briscoe and 
wants to thank the pupils for the co-operation he 
received. He also expresses his appreciation to 
the faculty and to Mr. Battis for the help they 
gave him while he was here. 


Quoting Mr. Vincent, “The spirit of Briscoe 
is the same now as it was when I was a student.” 
This year’s Briscoe students wish Mr. Vincent 
the best of luck. 

Davip CONNELL, 9-6 
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MISS MARY BUTERA 


RISCOE students extend their best wishes to 
Miss Mary Butera who was married to Mr. 
Antonio Fabrizio on Saturday, December 27, 
1958. Mr. Fabrizio has recently completed his 
military service with the United States Army and 
is employed as a translator for Sylvania. Mrs. 
Fabrizio is continuing her teaching of vocal music 
at Briscoe and at Beverly High School. 


DEDICATION 


(Continued from page 5) 


year in and year out, upon her tremendous vi- 
tality and her unlimited storehouse of knowledge 
for the benefit of her students, 


A career of such length and of such selfless 
service to the youth of a single community estab- 
lishes an indebtedness to Miss Hazelton, which 
the citizens of Beverly will probably never fully 
comprehend and will certainly never be able to 
repay. 

From the other side of the world, Mrs. King 
and I send you our message as expressed so 
simply, yet so completely, by the people among 
whom we live over here: 


“Best wishes, good health, long life.” 
STARR M. KING 


(Editor's Note: Mr. Frederick H. Pierce is now Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Massachusetts Secondary School 
Principals’ Association, Inc. Mr. James A. Cronin, 
the first principal of Briscoe, is now principal of the 
Lincoln Junior High School in Malden. Mr. William 
J. Foley, principal of Briscoe from 1954 to 1957, is 
presently principal of Beverly High School. Mr. 
Starr M. King, who served as Superintendent of 
Schools from 1936 to 1956, is now associated with 
the United States Operations Mission to Vietnam in 
the Education Division for Secondary Schools.) 


DREAMING AGAIN 


As I dream of my Hall of Fame, 
I see many pictures with my name, 
One shows me in a royal gown, 
Another shows me as a clown, 
One shows me as a deep sea diver, 
Another as a famous racing driver. 
When I awaken in the early dawn, 


I find my dreams of fame are gone. 


GalIL CARRARINI, 7-3 


Hhiterary 


TAILOR MAID 


NCE upon a time young girls were likely to 
think that beautiful fashions were created 
only in Paris, but starting at the eighth grade 
level we all learn differently. We learn that 
fashion and design are “practical arts” and more- 
over that it’s very practical for a young girl to 
learn to sew. Sewing, in other words, is the 
simple beginning of style and pretty clothes, and 
it follows that all fashions are not born in Paris. 
Here comes our enthusiast, clutching her bun- 
dle of cloth for her blouse under her arm. The in- 
structor had informed the class not to get a 
striped or checked pattern because of the diffi- 
culty involved in getting them sewn together 
correctly. What did our protegee get? Hmm. 
A lovely light lavender, or so she thinks. As 
people say about wallpaper — it looks so very 
differently on the walls from the small swatch 
in the book. My, doesn’t it look purple, though? 
Oh, well, now we spread our cloth out and pin 
the pattern pieces on carefully. The instructor 
informs the class not to cut anything out until 
she checks it. Snip! Snip! Our enthusiast has 
finished cutting her pieces out, but forgets to 
have them checked before cutting. Oops! She 
discovers she has two backs! The instructor shows 
her how to fix it and things are back to normal. 
After basting the tucks together, we are ready 
to sew. By the way, who said basting was “a 
cinch”? Oh, dear! A treadle machine this week! 
Well, we'll just have to make it do. There! That's 
done. Perhaps it’s a wee bit crooked, but what 
difference does that make? Rip — apparently 
it does make some difference in the appearance of 
the blouse. At last we're ready to pink the seams. 
Whoops! A hole in the bottom of the blouse. It 
couldn’t make much difference because it’s below 
the waistband of the blouse. The instructor 
certainly isn’t pleasant about this mistake. Now, 
to adjust the sleeves, the last hurdle! What if 
they do gather a little too much just at the 
shoulder? They don’t look too, too bad, do they? 
The blouse is finished, finally. It certainly is 
a beautiful piece of workmanship. There are so 
many things to wear with it like — like — like a 
dark grey charcoal skirt! But our fashion design- 
er doesn’t have a charcoal skirt. Couldn't she 
make one? Oh, it’s so wonderful knowing how 
to sew. She remembers the sale at the fabric 
store down town. That purple blouse needs some- 
thing like a hand tailored charcoal skirt! 
KrisTIN ELLioTT, 8-3 


PROOESSOLSTHESPAS ET 


Sa DAVIDSON'S interest in the crude im- 

plements of early times was first aroused by 
the things which were found in her own neigh- 
borhood. When Sue was very young, a founda- 
tion for a small building was being cleared near- 
by. Here she spent her idle hours, watching the 
men working. One of the men unknowingly 
dug up an Indian arrowhead. Picking up this 
strangely-shaped stone from a pile of soil, Sue, 
after asking her mother, found that these were 
used as weapons by the Indians many years ago. 
This was her first experience with the life of the 
earliest Americans. 

As Sue grew older and began to learn the his- 
tory of her country, she often wondered about 
what had occurred many years ago on the land 
where she lived. From this time, an undying 
curiosity about the past haunted Sue’s mind. 


Other incidents such as these kept her interest 
in local history. One day Sue’s father discovered 
a long rectangular stone lying half-covered in the 
clearing by her house. After digging it up, he 
found that this stone, with a badly rusted ring, 
was an old hitching post to which horses many 
years ago were tied. Her father was also inter- 
ested in these things and explained to her some 
of the historical legends of their town. On an- 
other occasion, while her father was making a 
garden bed, he found an old key with an unusu- 
ally long, rusty handle. 

From these happenings of her childhood, Sue 
sought through many literary sources the answers 
to the questions which faced her. Why was the 
arrowhead in that place? Had it passed through 
the body of another Indian during a great war? 
Was it shot by a young Indian boy hunting? 

What sort of history was connected with the 
hitching post? Who carved it? Was it made 
by a colonial stone worker, or imported from 
England, Italy, or France? What kind of horses 
were tied to it? Did they pull carriages, or have 
saddles? To whom did the horses belong? Sue 
wondered about these things. 

She was also puzzled about the old key. If 
turned, would it open a castle in Spain, the 
gate of a magnificent mansion, a dingy, dark, 
dungeon, a stable of horses, or a chest full of 
stolen treasure? 

Even today, Susan Davidson, a noted historian, 
is wondering about some of these answers. Aren’t 
you? 

JoAN Hussarp, 9- 1 
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MOY SUR TRS LOSNE Vey © RKC Le lay 


HE long-awaited Thanksgiving vacation at 

last arrived! For a long time I had wished to 
view intriguing New York City. Now, at last 
my chance had come. Every night since the un- 
expected vacation plans were mentioned, I 
dreamed of seeing the famous television and 
movie stars, the fascinating television shows, the 
glamorous night clubs, and the fabulous sky- 
scrapers, all of which I had seen sketched in de- 
scriptive pictures and books. I now hoped my 
dream would come true. 

We were to be dismissed from school at 12:00 
the Wednesday before the exciting holiday. I 
thought the school day would never end! When 
it eventually did, I rushed home, only to find the 
rest of my exasperating family not yet prepared. 
Having my clothes packed and accounted for, I 
was impatient with them, and much to my dis- 
appointment, we did not depart from our now 
lonely home until 2:30 P.M. Once on the smooth 
road, I thought no more about the flying time 
and observed the changing scenery, besides ac- 
guiring a limited amount of desired and needed 
sleep. 

I was awakened by the sound of beeping horns. 
We were now in Hartford, Connecticut, in the 
midst of a trafhc jam. As I recall, it took us one 
hour to travel two miles. Of course, I was quite 
relieved when we departed from it, as I thought 
we would not get to New York City until 9:00 
P.M. Unfortunately, I was right. At 9:00 P.M. 
we entered the New Yorker Hotel in the heart of 
New York City. 

I was quite disappointed when I was told our 
rooms were on the thirty-fifth floor, but I changed 
my mind when I saw the view. It was fabulous! 
From our window we could see most of New 
York’s magnificent skyline. 

The next morning I was bright, refreshed, and 
ready to start my sight-seeing tour. We had a 
delicious Thanksgiving dinner at the hotel, and 
then went to the Empire State Building. There 
we were very fortunate. Not only did we see 
busy New York in the daytime, but we stayed 
until sundown when the city was brilliantly 
lighted. It was a spectacular sight! 

The next morning, because the traffic was 
much heavier, my brother and I walked to the 
Little Theater to try to attend the Peter Lind 
Hayes show. Upon succeeding, we entered the 
building and observed an hour of delightful en- 
tertainment. Returning to the hotel, we ate 
lunch, and started for the Hayden Planetarium, 
which we enjoyed immensely. “New York’s 
Finest” directed us back to our hotel and, after 
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dining, I set out to explore the hotel. By 10:30 
P.M. that night, after eating at the Automat, I 
was completely exhausted, and retired for the 
evening to watch TV from my bed. 


Saturday was the last full day we could spend 
in New York, so naturally my mother and I had 
to go shopping on famous Fifth Avenue, and we 
did. At 5:00 P.M., after visiting many world- 
famous stores, all beautifully decorated for 
Christmas, we headed back to our hotel. My 
mother then reminded me that if I wanted to 
see the Dick Clark rehearsal, I would have to 
leave now. Leaving my mother to struggle back 
to the hotel with all the packages, I set out in 
the direction of the Little Theater at Forty-fourth 
and Broadway. 


Mixing with three other out-of-towners I met 
at the theater, we were some of the last to enter. 
As it was so crowded, we had seats on the stage 
which fully met with my approval. Because the 
rehearsal was so informal, many of the stars 
talked to us, which I thoroughly enjoyed. I 
walked back to the hotel that night on cloud 
seven! 


At about 12:00 o'clock Sunday morning we 
started for home again. This trip was a much 
pleasanter one, and we arrived home at 4:30 
P.M. It was nice to be home again, and I spent 
the rest of the night sharing the phone with my 
brother. 


As long as I live, I shall never forget the won- 
derful trip to New York City. In fact, we all 
enjoyed it so much we might go again next year. 


ANN BERNSON, 9- 1 


TIME FLIES 


In September we start to school. 

The weather’s brisk and rather cool. 

I'll walk up Hale Street, my friends to 
meet; 

On to Briscoe, the teachers we'll greet. 


Now it’s winter; there’s ice and snow, 

But school continues as we all know. 

So let the cold wintery winds blow; 

On to Briscoe we will go. 

Soon it is spring and vacation time is 
near. 

We think of boating and the water so 
clear. 

After vacation when we're full of cheer 

Back to Briscoe for another year. 


JANICE CONNELL, 7-6 


THE WHOLE OUTSIDE 


ANY years ago we were forced to abandon 

our outside homes and build cities in alum- 

inum domes. In these worlds we never knew 

what the outside was like except that it could kill 
us. 

It was a stuffy afternoon in the dome. Towards 
the end of the week it got stuffy because of the 
manufacturing always going on. Tomorrow it 
would be aired out, but now the air was heavy. 
It was the kind of afternoon that made you think. 
Think about how these worlds came to be, and 
why I had no mother and father. 


It was on an afternoon like this, when I last 
saw Mom and Dad. They were going on an ex- 
press to the world outside. There was an acci- 
dent, the train went off the track, and they were 
killed. At least that’s what everyone said. 


I didn’t have much time to think, because my 
brother Jimmy was calling me to go with him. 
I was going to watch him load the train. There 
was one leaving this afternoon, 


The express ran to the outside with waste to 
be gotten rid of, criminals to be banished, work- 
men to get necessary things, and moviemen to 
take photographs of things only found in the 
outside. The express left once a week. 


It was time for one to leave. As I was watch- 
ing my brother load packages onto one of the 
cars, a little girl stepped into one of them. I 
knew the train would leave any minute, so I went 
to get her. Just as I reached her, my brother 
yelled something I couldn’t understand. Before 
I knew what was happening, the door closed, 
leaving me inside with the little girl. 


It was only a while when I heard a knock 
at the top of the car. I pressed a button to open 
the top and in dropped my brother. He said 
wed reach the outside soon and could never re- 
turn to the dome because we were exposed to the 
rays of the outside. 


The train jerked to a stop and we fell out. 
All hope of returning had to be given up be- 
cause, by the time we had gathered our wits, the 
train was disappearing through the dome. 

Suddenly, I heard a yell which seemed to say, 
“Over here, we’re over here.” 


We went where the yells were coming from 
and found many others, like ourselves, living in 
the world outside and liking it. 


Then two figures came from behind a tree. 
Cou'd it be true? It was my mother and father, 
looking very much alive. Now I never wanted 
to return to the dome again! 


Was this the world I feared so much, with 
a sun that was real, not artificial; whose warmth, 
along with rain, made the beautiful flowers and 
trees of this wonderful new world? It had clean 
healthful air, bubbling brooks with fish in them, 
and trees and flowers growing on their grassy 
banks. The world that people said was fatal to 
my mother and father, this was the World Out- 
side, 

JoANN FULLER, 7-2 


MR. WHAT-A-MESS 


Mr. What-a-Mess is a very odd man, 

He gets out of work whenever he can, 
His house is a mess, I really can say, 

For he never does work when he can play. 


One day as he sat in his chair, 

Griping and groaning, saying, “I don’t care,” 
Down the street came little Miss Knife; 

How he would like to make her his wife! 


She could cook fried chicken and fine 
country ham, 

Apple pie, juicy tarts, and good gooseberry 
jam, 

He asked her in and got down on his knee; 

“Dear Miss Knife,” he begged, “oh, please 
marry me.” 


She replied, “If you don’t clean up this mess, 
My answer you can surely guess.” 
So Mr. What-a-Mess is no longer a freak, 
And they were married during Clean-up 
Week! 
ELIZABETH SPEAR, 7- 3 


WEATHER BLUES 


The arid winds of summer days, 

Are far-removed from winter's haze. 
Will it rain or will it snow? 

We in New England never know. 


The summer days, though they’re done, 
Held a gay time for everyone. 

In winter, when we expect a blow, 

We often get covered with inches of snow. 


No, New England will never change, 
We'll still have weather strange. 
A heavy jacket — you'll have to wear it, 


And do your best to grin and bear it. 


BRUCE PALOMBO, 9- 1 
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SAILORS 


= ID you say you want us to take your boat,” 
cried Gay and Marianne in unison, “‘and 
sail it to the mooring and moor it?” 


“That's what I said, girls,” calmly replied the 
skipper, Chuck Page. “I have to be home in ten 
minutes, so you can drop me at this beach.” 
He pointed to a cove nearby. 


The inexperienced sailors answered confident- 
ly, “We can make it. There’s not a cloud in the 
sky, and anyway Bette said she'd wait just in- 
side the harbor for us.” 


After dropping Chuck at the indicated landing, 
the girls started tacking back into the harbor. 
The wind grew stronger until the boat was heel- 
ing at reckless angle. One of the sudden New 
England storms was upon them. 


“We'll never make it,” wailed Marianne. 


“The sky’s awfully black.” 


Panic-striken, the two girls lowered the sail 
to prevent capsizing. In spite of frantic paddling 
and skulling they seemed to be drifting farther 
and farther out to the open sea. The pelting rain, 
almost like hail, added to the girls’ fear, and 
when a cruiser went right by them, paying no 
heed to their calls, the two practically lost hope. 

Gay realizing that it was useless to yell, for 
their voices were heard by no one, cried, “Let’s 
sing!” 

They sang for what seemed hours. A small 
motor boat finally responded to their calls and 
just as they caught the tow line, the sun broke 
through the clouds, showering the surroundings 
with a rainbow. 

It was a chilled and bedraggled pair that were 
brought to the float late in the afternoon. The 
anxious exclamations of their friends and fami- 
lies made them feel confident not of their sailing 
ability but of the true friendship which bound 
them together. 

Marianne and Gay resolved to learn to sail 
better and were rewarded at the end of the sum- 
mer by a sailboat. Inside the boat they discov- 
ered a large box containing a tattered sail. The 
enclosed card read, “A sail to practice with on 
windy days!” It was signed, “Chuck.” 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, 9- 1 


ITT DOESN’T FIGURE! 
OHNNY looked well and knew it, for all eyes 


were on him, as he stood proudly in line 
waiting his turn. He had awakened that won- 
derful morning with the feeling that the world 
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was his for the taking, for today was Graduation 
Day. 

He had dressed himself carefully that morning, 
and really did look well, with his high-buttoned 
yellow shoes greased and shined to a gleaming 
gold, peeking out from beneath the long purple 
gown, and the high, snow white celluloid collar 
holding up his chin at the other end. The cap, 
with its four corners pointing north, south, east, 
and west, sat firmly on his head. The bright 
green tassel bounced merrily, as he marched 
proudly up the street. 

It was now his turn at the window, and with 
hands shaking in excitement, and eyes blurred 
with tears of happiness, he could hardly make 
out the big black words on the scrolled paper the 
Postmaster had handed him. Suddenly the 
words became clear. 

“This is to certify that Johnny has successfully 
completed the full course in Reading and Spelling 
given by Flumkem Correspondence School of 
America, and is to be accorded all the privileges 
of an elementary school graduate.” 

As Johnny turned away from the window 
with the diploma clutched tightly in his hand, 
the Postmaster called, “Wait a minute, son. We 
have a present for you.” 

Johnny returned and took the envelope the 
Postmaster held out to him. Slitting it open, he 
almost fell down the stairs as he read the opening 
lines. 

“Greeting from the President of the United 
States. Your Uncle Sam wants you!” 

He almost fell but didn’t because someone had 
a firm grip on the collar of his brand new gown. 
“Right over here, son,” he heard, and looking up, 
found himself in the grasp of a big scowling 
sergeant, who was hauling him, none too gently, 
across the marble floor to a desk in the corner. 

“What have you got there, Sergeant?” asked 
the ofhcer behind the desk. 

“I don’t know, but he sure looks pretty,” re- 
plied the sergeant. “And that’s one of them 
school diplomas he’s carrying in his hand.” 

“Oh,” said the officer, “‘a school diploma, eh? 
Just what the army needs. Now that he can 
read and write, sign him up and swap that diplo- 
ma for a broom!” 

So Johnny, honor graduate from the Flunkem 
Correspondence School of America, became just 
plain serial number 7646421 in the Army of the 
United States of America. 

“It doesn’t figure; it just doesn’t figure,” mut- 
tered Johnny to himself as he marched in the 
garbage detail, broom in one hand and diploma 
in the other. 

JoHN Hur ty, 7-2 


THE ICY  ERAIL 


N the dark gray morning mist five boys were 

making their way up the ski slopes. They 
were off to try something even an expert skier 
would not try. They were going to ski down 
Devil’s Dive, a slope with an angle of fifty 
degrees. This had only been tried once before 
and that person is still in the hospital. 


This all came about by a remark that one of 
the boys made. The night before he had said, 
“You wouldn’t dare!” So the boys decided to 
show him he was wrong. 

After an hour of climbing, they reached the 
summit. As they looked down, the lodge looked 
like a speck of dirt on a sheet. The boys began 
to figure their plan of descent. They figured their 
turns around the trees and stumps. Then without 
a word they were off. They whizzed down at 
breathless speeds with the crisp air tearing at 
their faces. Snow flew as they made a zigzag 
pattern down the mountain side. Suddenly there 
was a loud thundering sound. The boys looked 
up and saw the most dreaded sight a skier could 
see, an avalanche. Within seconds the boys were 
engulfed in snow. Then it was over as soon as it 
started, but there was no sign of the boys. They 
were buried alive. 


It was noon before they were missed at the 
lodge and within minutes the ski patrol was out 
looking for them. Everyone joined the search. 
Half an hour went by and not a sign of the boys 
was found. Then one of the patrol members saw 
a ski about a hundred feet down Devil’s Dive. 
Knowing there was no time to lose, he called for 
help and then tied a line around a tree and his 
waist. Slowly he descended the slope. Reaching 
the ski, he started to dig carefully. In five min- 
utes two more men were down with him. Then 
they reached the body and put it on a stretcher, 
which was lowered down. In fifteen minutes all 
five boys were uncovered and hauled up. The 
boys were still alive and rescue workers were 
doing their best to keep them that way. They 
were brought down the mountain and sped to a 
hospital. 


Later when the boys had revived, they said 
the ice under the snow had given way and 
caused the avalanche. The reason they survived 
was that their ski instructor had taught them 
how to make an air pocket in the snow. 

They all went back to skiing on safe slopes, 
but they promised to conguer the Devil’s Dive 
when they had become experienced enough for 
such a dangerous descent. 


RICHARD WINQUIST, 9-2 


AY BUSY DAY 
TT ODAY is my birthday, and if I do say so, 


for one of my years, I’m a pretty gay old 
blade. How do I manage to keep so frisky? 


First of all, I am an early riser and each morn’ 
ing, rain or shine, I take a brisk walk around the 
block. If the weather is particularly fine, I may 
join some of my neighbors in a little race. This 
fills my lungs with good fresh air, and gets me 
off to a peppy start. 


Back in the house, I start in on my morning 
chores. I make a practice of helping to clear 
the table and collecting the laundry, and no one 
can dust under the beds any better than I. My 
muscles grow and my strength increases when I 
do these chores. 


In keeping with the advice of the best doctors, 
who urge everyone to eat most heavily at noon, 
I eat my large meal then. I believe this practice 
not only keeps my figure trim, but also improves 
my constitution. On my after-dinner walk out- 
doors I carefully inspect the grounds and walk 
through flower beds to see what needs weeding 
and if any dogs have buried their bones in my 
garden. Then, if I can spare the time, I inspect 
my neighbors’ gardens to compare them with my 
own. I cannot tarry, though, because there are 
the children to meet after school, and I enjoy 
playing with them. The afternoon always passes 
quickly. 

After supper, I relax while watching television. 
Although I never thought I would care for tele- 
vision, there are a few programs I do enjoy. 
These include “Lassie,” ““Rin-Tin-Tin,” and ‘‘Zoo 
Parade.” Before I realize it, it is time for bed. 
Hippity hop! Up the stairs I scamper! You've 
guessed it! Like many other small, spoiled dogs, 
I sleep at the foot of my master’s bed. 


Joan ELuLiottT, 9 1 


WISHING 


Have you ever looked up at the stars in the sky, 
And wished that you could grow wings and fly 
Away up there, almost to the moon, 


And say to your folks, “Ill be back soon.” 


I've wished that many a time, but gee, 
The farthest I’ve gotten is to the top of a tree, 
So I guess I'd better stop wishing, but wow, 


Wouldn’t it be fun, wouldn’t it now? 


ALICE O’GoRMAN, 7-1 
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LUNAR EXPLORATION 


5-4-3 -2- 1 Blast off! The lunar missile 
shot off from its resting pad with a blast of -fury. 
The rocket engine shot a jet of gas. Here Isaac 
Newton’s third law of motion took over: “For 
every action there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion.” The first rocket ever to attempt a trip 
to the moon carrying an only occupant was now 
on its way — maybe to be another step in the 
progress of space exploration. 


As the rocket soared upward away from the 
earth’s atmosphere, many lonely hours lay in 
store for me, the only passenger. How long that 
first blackout lasted, none can say, but at long 
last I regained consciousness and remembered 
that I must check the instruments and take a 
sip from the test tube containing the red pasty 
solution. What were the other instructions the 
scientists told me to do next? Oh, yes! Check 
the chart and note the location and the distance 
left to be traveled. The crevice-filled moon seemed 
only inches away, although it was approximately 
25,000 miles to its gravitation field. 


To think I was the one screened from thou- 
sands to make this fantastic solo trip — a trip 
to the unknown! JI, the most perfect in health, 
who could withstand all the effects of speed, 
heat, and gravitation; the hero who would re- 
ceive all the honor and fame when, and if, I 
returned to the earth, 


Now the ship was setting down on the moon, 
the long desired destination. I stepped from the 
rocket to discover figures moving. Then I looked 
closer and discovered they resembled me; in fact 
they looked just like me. Why, this was a brand 
new world reserved for monkeys. 


KATHERINE DouGLas, 9- 1 


FIDA CANA 


Y mother and father bought our third dog 

from the Fort Lauderdale Dog Pound 

where the woeful tan boxer had been for two 

weeks. No one had claimed her so she was now 
up for “adoption.” 


When I arrived home from school that day, 
I was met by a miserably thin, but happy, ener- 
getic dog. Her small body gave me the impres- 
sion that she was a puppy although the veteri- 
narian had said that Lady was probably a year 
old or more. 
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Lady’s former owners had trained her well. 
She already knew how to sit, stay, and heel when 
commanded. She also knew how to eat. We fed 
her a great deal during the next few weeks to 
fatten her up. My mother and I began to notice 
that Lady strangely continued to expand. This 
resulted in a litter of ten puppies on April 26, 
1958. 


During the next two weeks we experienced 
a mother dog’s protection for her puppies. Lady 
had strong maternal instincts. I think she would 
probably have even bitten me if I'd touched one 
of her pups. Many female dogs act this way 
when they have their puppies. Some are more 
protective than others. 


“Fida Cana”, faithful dog, is a truthful des- 
cription of Lady. She is constantly protecting 


b] 


us from innocent visitors. She has bitten only 
one person although she has been intercepted in 
many other tries. I don’t intend to give you the 
idea that my dog is vicious. On the contrary, 
Lady loves people, but doesn’t always believe that 
they are trustworthy. 


NANCY CHURCHILL, 9- 1 


PENNY GOES TO THE CITY 


ENNY RICH lived on a farm in Colorado 
with her two sisters and her mother. Every 
morning she would awake at dawn, feed the 
chickens, eat breakfast, do the dishes, and leave 
for school just in time to catch the bus at Mill’s 
Crossing. After school she would amuse her 
sisters while mother cared for old Mrs. Gray. 
She looked forward to the afternoon, when she 
could sit under the big chestnut tree by the little 
brook and dream. Yes, dream! Of what? Ever 
since childhood Penny had dreamed of living in 
the big city. She thought of all the wonderful 
sights and people she would see. One day while 
engaged in her favorite pastime, Penny fell 
asleep. She saw herself walking down a crowded, 
busy street. People were rushing about her; no 
one spoke to her. It was not as she had pictured 
it at all. When she awoke she looked across the 
brook. She could see the tops of trees in the 
valley where everything was calm. She then 
realized that Penny Rich was indeed rich, for 
she had a wonderful home and family and a big 
chestnut tree near a little brook where she could 

dream. 

MARGARET Davison, 9-2 


MATCHLESS RESEARCH 


[Diao ries Paschsaaiee Fire ae Gus- 

han eee Out came my trusty old World 
Book. The assignment was to write a short re- 
port on Gustave E. Pasch, stressing his relation- 
ship with fire. That was fair enough. But what’s 
this? His name wasn’t so much as mentioned. 
Surely the Britannica ..... ? But no luck there 
either. 


Friday came, and with a storm and no school 
the library had a visitor. Collier's, Compton’s, 
Britannica Jr., biographical dictionaries, fire pam- 
phlets, Who's Who, and everything else under 
the library roof were scourec. Poor Mr. Pasch 
was an outcast! With a call of “Help! Fire!” I 
requested the aid of a librarian. For two hours 
Mrs. Symonds, Mrs. Brown and Miss Munroe 
searched the reference room, the adult room, the 
children’s room, and the youth room with fruit- 
less effort. It was all to no avail. 


After all, not knowing whether we were 
searching back in time or in the present, this 
Austrian-Russian-German name could have been 
that of a modern who had invented some new 
material having to do with fire. Then again, he 
might have been an Indian chief or the first 
man to rub two sticks together. For that matter, 
he could have been an ancestor of Mrs. O'Leary 
(or her cow.) 


Actually, we left on the mathematical note of 
Mustif and not Gustave. Did I get the wrong 
name? 


Back in school again, my teacher strongly 
hinted that I look undez ““Matches.”” And there, 
blazing forth from volume 11, page 4874, col- 
umn 2, paragraph 3, sentence 1 of the World 
Book was the elusive information: “Safety 
matches were invented by Gustave E. Pasch, a 
Swedish chemist, in 1844.” 


BARBARA CaGAN, 7>- 1 


WHY HOMEWORK? 


ITTLE did I know the afternoon that Mrs. 
Guppy was assigning homework that that 
very same ass‘gnment was to save my life. The 
day was dark and I was walking home through 
the drizzle after attending a make-up class. I 
don’t know why I took my English assignment 
home because I had completed it, but I guess 
I was hurrying when I gathered my books. The 
streets were almost barren and the people that 
I did see were total strangers to me. As I was 


crossing Cabot Street in front of Goodwin’s, I 
saw a car speeding toward me. That was the 
last thing I remembered. When I woke up I was 
lying in my bedroom. Everything seemed na- 
tural, but when I tried to move I felt a sharp 
pain in my side. My mother later explained that 
a stranger had found me lying on the roadside. 
The only paper of any identification I had on me 
was in my English book. There he found the 
following instructions: To get to the Cassola 
house from Briscoe Jr. High, start on the main 
street which is one street west from the street in 
front of Briscoe. When turning on to this street 
turn left. Head down this street until, on your 
right, you see two gas stations on either side of 
a small street. This will be School Street. Follow 
this street, (you will have to cross a larger street 
on your way) until you come to a fenced-in play- 
ground directly in front of you. Take your left 
there and then take your next right. On the left 
hand corner of this turn there will be a store. 
Follow this street down and the last house on the 
right is my home. 

I never saw the stranger and I most likely 
will never see him again, but I will always be 
grateful. 

JoEL CassoLa, 9-2 


JOHNNY TREMAIN 


O you enjoy reading historical novels? 

Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes is an 
excellent choice. Based upon events leading up 
to the Revolutionary War, this story contains 
the exciting happenings that made American his- 
tory. Johnny was a young boy whose life’s am- 
bition was to be a silversmith. While working 
as an apprentice, he injured his hand and was 
forced to give up the trade. He worked next 
as a delivery boy for the Boston Observer. 
Through this job he became acquainted with the 
Sons of Liberty who were resisting the unjust 
acts passed by England. Although he was too 
young to become a member of the organization, 
he worked closely with it. When there was a 
meeting to be held, it was Johnny who notified 
the members as to when and where it would be. 
During a meeting at the North Church in Boston 
where the people were discussing the Tea Tax, 
Johnny heard Samuel Adams announce: “This 
meeting can do nothing more to save the coun- 
try.” Out the front door and down towards the 
Boston Harbor he ran, blowing a whistle with 
all his might. What did this mean? To satisfy 
your curiosity, read Johnny Tremain by Esther 
Forbes. 

CANDACE MACARTHUR, 7 - 4 
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FIRST PRIZE FOR ME 
WA Ade looking through the local news- 


papers, I discovered a contest. I looked at 
it carefully and read the rules. It appeared to be 
very simple. It asked to give a name to the first 
space rocket to take passengers to the moon. I 
immediately thought of many different names. 
After much thought, the last name that popped 
into my head was “Lunar Local”. I exclaimed, 
“That's it!” The first prize was to go as a pas- 
senger on the first trip to the moon. I sent in my 
entry with the feeling that it wasn’t worth the 
effort. The winners were to be announced within 
two weeks. Those two weeks seemed like two 
months, but at last the day came when the win- 
ners were notified and the news came out in the 
papers. The newspaper read: “Second prize of 
$1000 goes to Mary Jones of Danvers, the first 
prize goes to Eva Margolis of Beverly.” When I 
saw this, I could hardly believe my eyes. I was 
to go to the moon! 


The take-off date was March 24, 1970. All the 
winning contestants were to meet at Boston Air- 
port and fly to Cape Canaveral, Florida. On our 
arrival at the take-off point, we were all briefed 
and equipped with space suits. Ten minutes 
after we had taken off, we were in orbit. Then, 
for about forty-five minutes we were in darkness 
and utter silence. Just the seven of us streaking 
through nothingness at 18,000 miles per hour. 
After the pilot touched the button that tilted the 
cone so that we could sze in front of us, we 
couldn’t imagine such empty space. The stars 
were so bright that they stood out like lights on 
a Christmas tree. Just as we were approaching 
the moon after some fourteen hours of travel 
and were preparing to land, the space ship started 
to shake and vibrate. 


I opened my eyes to find my mother standing 
over me trying to arous2 me, saying, “Wake up, 
Eva, or you'll be late for school.” 


Eva MARGOLIS, 9 - 2 


DUI ES BW LELES 


ITTLE did I know one week ago that I would 

be here, in a bowling alley, spending my 
time and money for the duration of the summer. 
We were so happy when Mr. Jones said we could 
used his field as a ball park. The fences were 
long but not so long that you couldn’t hit an 
occasional home run. There were shade trees 
scattered on either side of the diamond which 
made an ideal place to take a breather. 
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That day one week ago we were playing a 
game of baseball. My little brother was on the 
side of the field climbing trees, playing war, and 
whatever else a little boy does to please himself. 
That afternoon my brother brought with him an 
army of little friends. Not being able to stand 
the commotion we big brothers forcefully shoved 
them off the field. From then on it was war. If 
we had known then what we know now about 
the diabolical thinking of younger people, we 
would have not taken such drastic steps. That 
night the matter was brought before the Supreme 
Court (our parents) and a decision was reached. 
The field was to be jointly occupied by my 
brother’s forces and mine. The next day we were 
playing on the field. Jack Blakely was chasing a 
fly ball and tripped over my brother. The ball 
then complied with Newton’s theory of gravity 
and landed on Jerry Willy’s head. Although 
they were only eight years old, I have never seen 
such organization. It’s not that they outnumbered 
us; it was that they were smaller than we and 
we couldn’t touch them. When word reached 
home that we had broken the treaty and were 
torturing our brothers, we received a_ verbal 
blasting. We also received notice that if any 
further incidents occurred, allowances would be 
cut, meals would be shortened, and other meas- 
ures would be taken. Our last course of action 
was to retreat, so here we are hiding from our 
brothers. We are enjoying ourselves a little, but 
we never are at rest, for we know our brothers 
will some day find us and we will be forced to 
leave. 

JOEL CASSOLA, 9-2 


WONDERING 


When people journey to the moon, 
What will they find in store? 
Will they find a barren, rocky place 


Or a moonman at the door? 


When people go to outer space, 

To Venus and to Mars, 

Will they find a most abnormal race 
Very different from ours? 


If people explore outer space, 

Will the world wear so different a 
face? 

Will man of the following centuries be 

Planning trips to the planets he wants 


to see? 


PAUL McRag, 7 - 4 


PILOT © EE Eex-15 


If I were pilot of the X-one five 

I would be the happiest boy alive; 
For surely in this powerful bird 

I could make all other speeds absurd. 


With its thrust of thousands of pounds, 
I'd soar beyond this great earth’s bounds 
Among the stars and satellites, 

To be free from all my cares and frights. 


After zooming in my flight so high, 
I'd come straight down till the ground 


was nigh; 

Then the rocket’s chute I'd open with a 
thump 

And float down to earth, landing with 
a bump. 


Though this flight in space be grand, 
There’s no better place to be than land. 


THoMAS Cook, 9- 3 


A TRIBUTE 


A tribute, a tribute, we give to this old school, 

For standing still amidst the sky when winds were 
very cruel. 

Its weariness is easily shown; the corridors are 
worn, 

The floors are weak, for they often creak, 

And some of the shades are torn. 

The doctors say it has a chance 

If fixed up here and there 

With a new set of desks and shades and such, 

And maybe an extra chair. 

But still it’s here, and very grateful we all should 
be; 

To have a place to learn in, 

And a good future to foresee. 


Jo ANNE MARCHETERRE, 8- 1 


CLOCKS 


Have you ever thought to see, 

How many clocks there must be? 

Cuckoo, grandfather, four-hundred day, 
They all get wound in a different way. 
Some get twisted; some get wound, 

And in many countries they are found, 
In Switzerland, China, and Pakistan, 

In Finland, Australia, and even Japan. 


GERALDINE DINKIN, 8-3 


O’GRADY’S RIDGE 


It had rained all day and the night before 
The track was still not dry, 

But out of the north a whistle was heard, 
Giving its lonesome cry. 


The east-bound train came roaring on, 
The smoke was flowing black, 

And the engineer strained his eyes 

To see the narrow track. 


The clock read eight at the station house, 
The station master checked the time, 

He walked to the window, and out he peered, 
Then sang a merry rhyme. 


He did not know of the awful fate 

The train would meet that night, 

And he shut the door and threw the latch 
And locked the shutters tight. 


On sped the train through the dreary night 
And shot past Forest Dell, 

The engineer lit his deep-bowled pipe 
And thought that all was well. 


But up ahead about five miles 
Beyond O’Grady’s Ridge 

The rain had swelled the river so 
It had washed away the bridge. 


Then the telegraph in the station house 
Clicked a message out, 

“Stop the east-bound train,” it read, 
‘The bridge has just washed out!” 


The station master read the note, 

His heart was full of fear, 

And he heard a whistle down the track, 
The train was drawing near. 


The station master ran outs<de, 

The message in his grasp, 

But his shouts were lost in a thund’ring roar 
As the train came whizzing past. 


The train sped on, the miles flew by, 
They passed O’Grady’s Ridge, 

Then a jolting crash was heard for miles 
Because there was no bridge. 


That’s all there is to tell, dear friends, 
There is no more to say, 

For the train met its awful fate 

On that unlucky day. 


RICHARD HEMENWAY, 9-5 
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THE MONEY BOX 


NE DAY the Coin Society was having a 
very serious talk, An Honest Dime was 
caught in a money box on Mr. Mann’s table. 


‘Fellow members,” began Mr. Ernest Quarter, 
the president, “we must help our society brother 
out of his predicament.” 


A rescue party was formed, but they still had 
to think of a way to get the key to the money 
box and then find a way to get onto the table. 


“T’'ve got it!” shouted Mr. Five Dollar Gold- 
piece. Mr. Goldpiece was the oldest member of 
the society and very wise. “Someone can cause 
a commotion downstairs to attract Mr. Mann. 
We can then climb up a rope to the top of the 
desk to get the key to the money box, which is 
on the table, and then rescue Mr. Dime,” ex- 
plained Mr. Goldpiece. 

“A very wise idea, Mr. Goldpiece!” exclaimed 
President Quarter. 

Soon they were under way. Smitty and 
Smity, two half-dollars, knocked two mixing 
bowls and emptied a bag of sugar on the floor. 
Minney and Miney Silver Dollar took the key 
from the desk. Mr. Dime was rescued by Mr. 
Quarter while Mr. Goldpiece ordered everyone 
about. Mr. Dime was so happy to be free that 
he hugged everyone, which is quite hard for a 
coin. He almost knocked the spectacles off poor, 
startled, Mr. Goldpiece’s nose. Then everyone 
went to Mr. Lucky-Penny’s home for tea. 


SUSAN BRINDLE, 7- 1 


ALL AMERICAN 


Ree PERRY, the son of a hard-working 

successful businessman, aspires to attend 
Yale University as an athlete. Knowing full well 
of his father’s brilliant record, he aspires to 
achieve success. However, to be accepted at Yale, 
he must have an outstanding athletic and scholas- 
tic achievement in high school. Steady progress 
and application make him one of the top athletes 
at Abraham Lincoln High. Participation in 
sports brings pleasure and excitement as well as 
hard work. The hard-fought game with Academy 
High gives Ronald his opportunity. With the 
score 19-7, Ronald is determined his team shall 
not lose. With precious minutes remaining, he 
unleashes a pass that leads to a touchdown. The 
score now stands at 19-14. Can Ronald pull his 
team through? For an exciting climax read All 


American by John R. Tunis. 
MarK RyAn, 7-4 
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GEORGE PATTON 


F you like stories of military thrills, excitement, 

victory, and defeat, George Patton by Alden 
Hatch is your next reading must. George Patton 
is one of the best known World War I and 
World War II heroes. San Gabriel Valley was 
the birthplace of this illustrious hero who came 
from a long line of famous fighting men. In 
1904 he entered West Point, where he realized 
the first step in his ambitious plan to become a 
leader of military men. Years of hardship fol- 
lowed and the four years at West Point became 
five because he lacked mathematical grades. How- 
ever, when graduation time came, George Patton 
was one of the top men of the school. 


His first assignment was one of observation at 
Fort Sheridan. This duty encouraged his sense 
of humor as the following incident proves. The 
Pentagon announced a tour of inspection. Not 
knowing how detailed it would be, George ad- 
vised his wife, Bea, to clean house thoroughly. 
As inspection time drew near, Bea, not having 
quite finished her task, tossed the remaining be- 
longings into a closet and threw away the key. 
What happened when George needed his hunt- 
ing jacket? For the details read George Patton 
by Alden Hatch. It may be obtained from the 
Briscoe library shelf. 


DONALD PHILBRICK, 7 - 4 


DAY IN AND DAY OUT 


From early morn till late in the day, 
No end to work is what I say; 

This world is such a busy place, 
It’s like trying to run a losing race. 


I’m up in the morning, seven o'clock, 
To be to school at eight on the dot; 
At two I’m starting on my way, 
Homeward bound after another day. 


Through assignments I wind my way, 
Trying hard to get an A; 

To the piano I then turn, 

And music lessons hope to learn. 


By bed-time I am very weary, 

Of perfect homework I am leery; 
But tomorrow I'll start the day 
Glad for work and school and play. 


PHYLLIS RHYNO, 9-1 


BASKETBALL IS MY LIFE 


ASKETBALL IS MY LIFE by Bob Cousy as 
told to Al Hirshberg is a story of a youth 

in his chosen field. It is an inspiration to every 
reader and future champion in every area of life. 
Bob Cousy was born and spent all of his early 
years on the East Side of New York. He lived 
in a flea-bitten tenement on East 83rd Street. 
His parents were of French origin, so French was 
the only language spoken in his home during his 


childhood. 


Bob did not become interested in basketball un- 
til the age of 13. One day when Bob went to a 
new playground he happened to meet the play- 
ground instructor, Morty Arkin. He taught 
Cousy the basic fundamentals of the game. 
Cousy played his high school basketball at An- 
drew Jackson High from which he graduated in 
1945. He attended Holy Cross College and dur- 
ing that time took an active part in basketball. 
Cousy began playing professional basketball for 
the Boston Celtics in 1950. Today Cousy is one 
of the greats in pro basketball because of his 
tricky ball handling and his great play-making. 

I liked this book and recommend it highly be- 
cause it contains many happy hours of reading 
and enjoyment, and it shows no matter what con- 
ditions you have to face, you can become great 
in your walk of life. 


MICHAEL DRISLANE, 8-5 


MY DAY 


At three o'clock one bright fall morn, 

I opened my mouth in a wide, loud yawn, 
For this is the day that finally came, 

My opportunity to see a World Series Game. 


My mother had packed tasty sandwiches 
for us 

To munch when we began to fuss; 

I was so happy to be with Dad, 

When would I have time to be bad? 


"Twas ten o'clock when we arrived 

Tired from the long, dusty drive; 

We found our seats and watched the game 
Until the victorious end finally came. 


Then we hopped a bus to our car, 
The wheels of which were immersed in 
newly-laid tar; 
Such was the end of the day that came, 
Allowing me to witness a World Series 
Game. 
WILLIAM GODFREY, 7 - 4 


WHY? 


Why must we conquer space 
When our earth is not yet at peace? 
Why do we make destructive weapons 


When we claim we want war to cease? 


Man is by nature curious, 
But sensible, too, you'll find; 
Resources and knowledge from outer space 


Will benefit all mankind. 


And how can we not make weapons 
When others are doing so? 

We must prepare in self-defense, 
Though for peace we strive, not woe. 


Why is our country called “Land of the Free” 
When prejudice here is burning? 

Why is there segregation now 

When for equality we are yearning? 


A young nation is America, 
Thus justice is our goal: 

Small groups will be recognized 
As we listen to our soul. 


And should we follow nature’s pattern 
We'd have Utopia untold; 

Peace, equality, liberty, justice — 
This is our pot of gold! 


BARBARA CAGAN, 7- I 


Webs, JepssVeieloje OC. UN 


The ocean is so beautiful, 
All blue with tufts of white, 
I love to sit and look at it 

In daylight or at night. 


Sometimes the waves come washing up 
To play upon the land, 
And leave behind them when they run, 
Designs upon the sand. 


Sometimes a little boat goes by, 
I pause to watch its flight, 

And when it’s gone I think of it 
With sails all snowy white. 


The ocean is so beautiful, 
All blue with tufts of white, 
I love to sit and look at it 

In daylight or at night. 


MARTHA COLE, 7-3 
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A MID-WINTER STORM 


The wintry sky was an ominous gray, 
Its color reflected in the bay. 

The atmosphere was calm and cold, 

A snowstorm’s coming we were told 


The wind increased, the snow came down, 
Its blanket white spread o’er the ground. 
Through frosted windows I watched with glee 
To see the snow swirl wild and free. 


All through the day till late next night, 

The mounting snow left a layer of white 

That covered the streets, the walks, and the hill, 
And left them standing so bright and still. 


Early next morning, the welcome sun rose, 
The children were out with their heaviest clothes, 
In the deep drifts they did happily play, 
Hoping the snow would forever stay. 


ELLEN Fiske, 9-1 


SNOWFLAKES 


Snowflakes, snowflakes everywhere, 
I've never, ever found a pair 

That match in shape and match in size 
And match the beauty of the skies. 


Never same thickness, never same thin- 
ness. 

Never another meets the same trimness. 

All seem to have a mission to fill 

Falling softly on city and hill. 


JANICE TINKHAM, 7 > 4 


FISHING LUCK 


Before the fishing season begins, 
The weather is warm and nice. 
The fish are jumping merrily, 
Glad to be free from ice. 


But when the fifteenth comes around, 
The air is cold and sharp. 

The only fish that can be found, 

Are suckers, eels, and carp. 

During the fishing season, 

When you scoop up trout with a net. 
There must be a very good reason 


For hard work and getting wet. 


HowarbD Pray, 7-4 
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SPRING SONG 


With melting snows and gurgling brooks 
It would be fun to leave our books, 


And wander through the fields 


Just turning green. 


To hear the chirping of the birds 

As if the meaning could be words, 

Of building nests in sunny weather, 

Of nature working all together, 

To help crocuses and daffodils 

From winter’s cover in fields and hills. 


The pussy willows that we find 

Are sure to make us keep in mind 
That sun-kissed days will surely be 
A prelude to spring scenery. 


LINDA VENTOLA, 8- 1 


FLORIDA 


Florida is the place to see, 

With coconuts hanging from every tree. 

Its winds are warm; its skies are bright, 

The cool air is refreshing all through the night. 

Its waters are sparkling and always clear, 

The coolness from them makes the heat disappear. 

To hotels luxurious, 

Many people come, 

From them hotel owners receive a sizeable sum. 

Its beaches are crowded all through the year, 

And why shouldn’t they be with the waters so 
clear? 

People throughout the country wide, 

Visit the Florida oceanside. 

Many a person has enjoyed a vacation, 

In this wonderful place for fun and relaxation. 


ARTHUR GORDON, 8-5 


A SUMMER’S DAY 


A summer’s day is filled with fun 

For Mom and Dad and everyone. 

We pack sandwiches, cookies, and many things 
more, 

And then hurry quickly to the seashore. 

We try out our boat, our water skis too, 

Both are exciting because they are new. 

We swim and we play the rest of the day, 

And then we sail back to the peaceful bay. 


LEE GREENLAW, 8-4 


WINTERTIME 


Winter, that beautiful season so white, 

Is a quiet world with snowdrifts high 
And frozen ponds glistening bright 

Like silver ribbons through the woods. 


The church spire in the distance greets lightly 
falling snow, 

Which frosts the rooftops of the town and covers 
woodland trails, 

As night creeps on and cold winds blow, 

Snow-laden trees shiver and shake. 


The lights are out and the shades are down, 
And snug in their beds are sleepy heads, 
Not even the whistling of the wind disturbs the 
town, 
For everyone is fast asleep dreaming of things to 
come. 
LINDA CORMIER, 8- 4 


THE ORIGINAL THIRTEEN 
COLONIES 


The thirteen colonies, I will give their names, 

Southern, Middle, New England (not including 
Maine). 

Brave were the men in these colonies, oh! 

They made friends with everyone, even their foe. 

The differences may be greater between these 
lands, 

But the things that they grew fulfilled their de- 
mands. 

We live in New England, and it is great, 

But it’s very different from other groups of states. 

The states in it are very much the same, 

Now all these states I shall name. 

There is Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts. 

All of these belong in one set. 

The next is the Middle Colonies a mixture of 
both, 

The very cold north and the very warm south. 

In it there are New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware, 

The capital of our country is near there. 

Then came the Southern Colonies, 

They grew tobacco with great ease. 

They traded tobacco, indigo and rice, 

They sold them to England at a high price. 

These were the original thirteen colonies fro- 
which there spread, 

A great new land which fortune led. 


JoANN FULLER, 7-2 


LUNCH RUSH 


Time for lunch — it’s twelve o'clock, 

Over the stairs we, as pupils, should walk, 

The hustling members of a hungry throng, 

Must converge in only two lines — Oh, 
so long! 


We've waited and waited to get our food, 

By the time it’s ours, we're in a disagree- 
able mood, 

Chewing and swallowing food without 
poise, 

We then hear a voice say, “Too much 
noise.” 


When going to throw away our trash, 
The walls echo with an extremely loud 
crash, 

Turning around we hear someone say, 
“Who just dropped another tray?” 

Our luncheon tablemates usually sing, 
They stop only at the warning bell’s ring, 
The lunchroom experiences at quiet hush, 
It’s all over now — the lunch-time rush. 


BETSY ATKINSON, 7-4 


VARIETY 


I’m very fond of television, 

I like “most any show. 

I’m not what you'd call fussy, 
The agreeable type, you know. 


There are many kinds of programs, 
And yet I’ve noticed that 

On a channel, almost any time, 
Your eyes will vision Bat. 


We mustn’t forget Paladin, 
Maverick, and the rest. 
Their shows seem very much alike, 


Although they do their best. 


Westerns, Westerns, Westerns, 
They’re oh so great in number. 


Matt Dillon and the Gray Ghost 


Haunt me in my slumber. 


As I previously mentioned, 

I’m not the fussy type. 

It’s just that I don’t like Westerns 
Monopolizing my life. 


BEVERLY BARNETT, 8- 3 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Class Leaders of 1959 


RONALD FORTUNATO, president of the ninth 
grade class, attended the St. Rose School of Chel- 
sea and the Hardie School before coming to Bris- 
coe. Fuzzy was the captain of the football team 
which had only one defeat. He holds the honor 
of being not only class president, but also treas- 
urer of his homeroom. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, editor-in-chief of the 
Briscoe Briefs, attended Hardie School before 
coming to Briscoe. Here at Briscoe she was pres- 
ident of her homeroom in the eighth grade. Con- 
nie takes the college preparatory course and her 
favorite subject is English. Sailing, skiing and 
tennis are her favorite sports. Since she has come 
to Briscoe, Connie has shown a talent for writing 
and has contributed much to the Briscoe Briefs. 


WILLIAM CARR, vice-president of the class of 
1959, attended the Cove and Hardie Schools be- 
fore coming to Briscoe. This year he is president 
of his homeroom. Billy is a star player on our 
football and basketball teams. He enjoys most 
sports but likes skiing and sailing best. Billy’s 
favorite school subject is algebra. After graduat- 
ing from high school, he hopes to go to college. 
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Class Leaders of 1959 


LAWRENCE SCANLON, president of the student 
council, was born, brought up and educated in 
Beverly. He attended the Hardie Schcol before 
coming to Briscoe and held the office of home- 
room president in the eighth grade. Larry takes 


Pp 


the college preparatory course; his favorite sub- 
ject is science. This year Larry was active on the 
basketball team and lists this with sailing and ski- 


ing as his favorite sports. 


JOANNA HarRINGTON, this year’s class secretary, 
attended the Hardie School before coming to 
Briscoe. During each of her three years at Bris 
coe, Joanna has been a member of every sports 
activity open to girls, including basketball, her 
favorite sport. Swimming, dancing, and ice skat- 
ing are among the many sports she enjoys. Each 
year at Briscoe, Joanna has also been a member 
of the Music Club. She takes the college pre- 
paratory course and her favorite subjects are 
Latin, English and math. Joanna hopes to be- 
come a nurse in the future. 


CaroL Papa, class treasurer, came to Briscoe 
after attending Edwards School. In the eighth 
grade Carol was president of her homeroom and 
in the ninth she was vice-president. She has been 
in the Mixed Chorus and in the Christmas plays 
for the past two years. Carol's favorite subjects 
are math and social studies. She enjoys dancing 
and ice-skating. She hopes one day to become a 
merchandise buyer. 
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Name 


Constance Alexander 
Judy Atkinson 

Ellen Bartlett 

Ann Bernson 


Susan Brooks 
Nancy Churchill 


June Crosman 
Katherine Douglas 
Janice Dove 

Mark Dow 

Joan Elliott 

Ellen Fiske 


Patricia Gabriel 
Stephen Gabriel 
Norman Gamble 
Wilma Harmaala 
Joan Hubbard 
Thomas Jack 


Sandra Kanter 
Carolyn MacArthur 
Karen Mood 

Barry Morse 

Bruce Palombo 
Sandra Preston 


Susan Racow 
Phyllis Rhyno 
Lawrence Scanlon 
Susan Scott 
Barbara Tappan 
Karen Townsend 


Elaine Weisman 
Wendie Whitcomb 
Donald Ahearn 
Germaine Andreas 
Janis Baker 


Scott Barron 


Donna Barry 
Carole Bucci 
William Carr 
Joel Cassola 
Neal Cohen 


Margaret Davison 


Class of 1959 


Nickname 


Connie 


Annie 
Sue 
Nance 


Spunky 
Kathy 
Janny 


Slim 
Fiskey 


Pat 
Steve 
Doug 
Willie 
Joanie 
Tom 


Sandee 


Sandy 


Sue 
Phyl 
Larry 
Sue 


Barb 


Donny 
Jimmie 
Jan 

Scotty 


Donny 


Favorite Pastime 


Sailing 
Swimming 
Sports 
Sailing 
Sports 
Riding 


Sports 
Sailing 
Badminton 
Electronics 
Sailing 
Sailing 


Sports 
Sports 
Sailing 
Sports 
Sailing 
Sailing 


Listening to Records 
Swimming 

Sports 

Basketball 

Water Skiing 


Sailing 


Swimming 
Dancing 
Skiing 
Swimming 
Swimming 
Swimming 


Boating 

Skiing 

Watching Television 
Dancing 

Swimming 

Sports 


Dancing 

Watching Television 
Sports 

Fishing 

Sports 

Swimming 


Vocation 


Copy Writer 

Nurse 

Journalist 

Laboratory Technician 
Dental Hygienist 
Veterinarian 


Registered Nurse 
Medical Technologist 
Teacher 

Scientist 

Merchandise Buyer 
Occupaional Therapist 


Secretary 

Lawyer 
Veterinarian 
Teacher 
Commercial Artist 


Coast Guard 


Journalist 

Choir Director 
Dental Hygienist 
Television Serviceman 
Navy 

Nurse 


Teacher 

Legal Secretary 
Electronics Engineer 
Teacher 

Physical Therapist 
Nurse 


Medical Secretary 
Medical Research 
Scientific Florist 
Dancing Teacher 
Teacher 


Engineer 


Dancing Teacher 
Dental Hygienist 
Engineer 
Engineer 

Dentist 

Teacher 
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Name 


Richard Freyman 
Robert Garcia 
Robert Hellen 
Judith Lantz 

Eva Margolis 
Sharon Munson 


Daniel Robbins 
John Santamaria 
Clara Scotti 

John Ward 
Richard Winquist 
Robert Baxter 


Janice Blanchard 
Joyce Brandley 
Preston Clark 
Thomas Cook 
Lee D’Amour 


Joanna Harrington 


James Henrikson 
Glenn Hood II 
James Millea 
William Norris 
Peter Palombo 


Alfred Poirier 


Constance Reed 
Suzanne Risoldi 
Mark Shaiken 
Janice Silver 
Charles Stortstrom 
David Wallace 


James Wear 
Marion Zawacki 
Richard Berube 
Alexander Brewer 
Robert Brusket 
John Cena 


Henry Dube 
Richard Fielder 
Annabelle Fitzgerald 
Ronald Fortunato 
Ronald Fullerton 
Pauline Geary 


Class of 1959 


Nickname 


Dicky 
Gus 
Bobby 
Judy 


Howdy-Doody 
Richie 
Bob 


Jan 


Cookie 


Jimmy 
Ford 
Jimmy 


Bill 
Al 


Connie 
Sue 
Archie 
Jan 
Charlie 


Dave 


Ace 
Mopey Dick 


Fuzzy 
Doll 
Chubby 


Favorite Pastime 


Sports 

Sports 

Baseball 

Dancing 

Listening to Radio 


Swimming 


Eating 
Bowling 
Sports 
Sports 
Sailing 


Golf 


Movies 

Reading 

Water Skiing 
Swimming 

Sports 

Listening to Records 


Shooting 
Sailing 
Basketball 
Swimming 
Skiing 


Drawing Cars 


Collecting Horses 
Listening to Records 
Hockey 

Skating 

Sports 

Hockey 


Baseball 

Dancing 
Woodworking 
Joking 

Listening to Radio 
Cooking 


Cards 

Bowling 

Painting 

Football 

Baseball 

Listening to Records 


Vocation 


Physical Education Teacher 


Nurse 
Nurse 
Secretary 


Engineer 

Lawyer 
Receptionist 
Teacher 

Chemical Engineer 
Dentist 


Research Scientist 
Electronics Engineer 
Geographer 

Nurse 


Electronics Engineer 
Automotive Engineer 
Basketball Star 
Teacher 

Geologist 
Automobile Designer 


Nurse 

Nurse 

Physician 

Dental Hygienist 
Teacher 
Engineer 


Engineer 

Dancing Teacher 
Carpenter 
Automobile Mechanic 
Radio Announcer 


Chet 


Machinist 
Cartoonist 

Wave 

Navy 

Recreation Director 
Nurse 
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Name 


John Hayden 
Anders Jacobson 
Phiilip Jalbert 
Richard Madore 
Joanne Manzi 


Vincent Micha!ski 


Suzanne Nyland 
Richard Pelletier 
Carol Rossi 

John Sanidas 
Erwin Schwarz 
Diane Smith 


Rodman Spea 
Robert Trask 
Janet Trefry 
Peter Woodberry 
Kirk Brown 
Kathleen Buckley 


Dona Cavallini 
Helen Copelas 
Robert Coyne 
Karen Cram 
Neil Crateau 
Ronald Dionne 


Richard Hemenway 
James Jaworski 


Joseph Kluge 
William Mitchell 
Raymond Mulvanity 
Bertha Noonan 


Carol Papa 

Sally Robie 
Norma Scalzillo 
Edward Schuster 
Blaine Swift 
Dawn Tanner 


Jacquelyn Terreio 
Patricia Troubetaris 
William Vitale 
John Boudreau 
Sandra Brown 
Margaret Burnham 


Class of 1959 


Nickname 


Jake 
Phil 
Richie 
Shorty 
Vinnie 


Suey 
Polkadot 


Sonny 


Hunky 


Curly 
Uncle Bob 
Jan 

Cutey 
Jerk 
Kathy 


Donie 


Fluff 
Chunky 
Weasel 


Ronnie 


Herman 
Jimmy 
Haystack 
Bill 
Tissues 


Pat 


Eddie 
Swifty 


Jackie 
Pat 
Bill 
Joe D. 
Soxie 


Maggie 


Favorite Pastime 


Skiing 
Homework 
Motor Cars 
Model Planes 
Writing Notes 
Football 


Watching “Bandstand” 


Drum and Bugle Corps 
Listening to Radio 
Ham Radio 

Swimming 

Dancing 


Drum and Bugle Corps 
Bowling 

Skating 

Basketball 

Listening to Records 
Eating 


Dancing 

Listening to Records 
Homework 

Painting 

Dancing 

Driving 


Model Airplanes 
Eating 

Drum and Bugle Corps 
Skiing 

Sports 

Dancing 


Dancing 

Listening to Records 
Dancing 

Drum and Bugle Corps 
Making Models 


Ice Skating 


Radio 
Radio 
Skiing 
Bowling 
Dancing 


Radio 


Vocation 


Engineer 

Pilot 

Electronics Engineer 
Machinist 

Secretary 

Draftsman 


Hairdresser 
Dancing Teacher 
Teacher 

Radio Technician 
Boat Builder 


Home Economist 


Machinist 

Automobile Mechanic 
Dressmaker 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Teacher 


Waves 

Secretary 

Leather Worker 

IBM Operator 
Electrical Wireman 
Automobile Mechanic 


Airplane Mechanic 
Cabinet Maker 
Lineman 

Coast Guard 

Cook 


Secretary 


Merchandise Buyer 
Teacher 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Engineer 

Air Line Hostess 


Secretary 

Telephone Operator 
Industrial Designer 
Machinist 

Waves 


Accountant 
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Autographs 
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Name 


Joy Ciccketti 
Judith Coates 
David Connell 
Carol Crandall 
Margaret D'Amato 
Randall DiLorenzo 


Elaine Doten 
Marsha Galper 
Jane Garnos 
Margaret Klinos 
Linda L’'Italien 
Joanne Lombardi 


Mark Mirandi 
Diane Newbold 
Judy Normand 
Kathleen Peeples 
Roger Pierce 


Carole Rand 


Constance Regan 
Judith Stillson 
Carol Varas 


Eugene Duerden 
David Gerren 


Class of 1959 


Nickname 


Joyous 


Judy 
Tiny Dave 


Peggy 


Randy 


Cookie 


Little Judy 
Peeps 
Half Pint 


Dolly 
Judy 
Little Carol 


Gene 


Dave 


Favorite Pastime 


Homework 
Radio 
Football 
Swimming 
Swimming 
Sports 


Dancing 
Radio 
Skating 
Reading 
Swimming 


Music 


Music 
Records 
Dancing 
Sports 
Sports 
Swimming 


Dancing 

Records 

Skating 
NOWICTURE 


Music 
Archery 


Autographs 


Vocation 


Legal Secretary 
Sec 


Television Technician 


retary 


Secretary 


Stenographer 


Accountant 
Travel Agent 
Nurse 


Cook 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Physical Education Teacher 
Veterinarian 

Secretary 


Retail Seller 
Air Line Hostess 
Secretary 


Air Force 
Pilot 
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1. BRISCOE BRIEFS EDITORIAL STAFF. Seated: 
Roger Pierce, Kristin Elliott, Constance Alexander, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief; Joan Elliott, Sandra Kanter. 


Standing: John Hubbard, Miss Trowt, Faculty Advisor; 
David Connell. 


2. BRISCOE BRIEFS ARTISTS. Seated: Beverly Bar- 
nett, model; Joan Hubbard, William Goodchild, Ann 
Bernson, Ellen Fiske, Peter Merry. 


Standing: Miss Leighton, Art Advisor. 
3. BRISCOE BRIEFS REPORTERS. Seated: Barbara 


Cagan, Barbara Thorne, Marilyn Katz, Elizabeth Spear, 
Patricia Mitchell. 


Standing: Dawn Tanner, Sandra Preston, Mark Shaiken, 
Janis Baker, James Wear, Marsha Galper, Thomas Cook, 


Elaine Weisman, Carol Varas. 
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4. BRISCOE BRIEFS BUSINESS MANAGERS: | T. 
Ann Wood, Katherine Douglas, Business Manager; Mrs. 
Parks, Business Advisor; Stephen Dyer. 


5. THANKSGIVING ASSEMBLY. Seated: Richard 
Davenport, Stephen Dyer, Marsha Gibbs, David Vitale, 
William Standley. 


Standing: David Allen, James Wells, Patricia DeConinck, 
Donald Bailey, Barbara Cagan, Michael Hankin. 


6. GIRLS’ BASKETBALL. Kneeling: Judith Normand, 
Katherine Douglas, co-managers; Kathleen Peeples, cap- 
tain; Constance Alexander, co-manager; Carol Varas. 


Standing: Joanna Harrington, Joan Hubbard, Sandra 
Kanter, Suzanne Risoldi, Joan Elliott, Patricia Gabriel, 
Miss Menezes, Faculty Advisor. 


Activities 


SPECIAL A CTV LELES 


HE seventh period each Friday is devoted to 

special activities: clubs, assemblies, or home- 
room programs. Each pupil is expected to take 
part in some activity. In this way he develops 
existing interests and often discovers new ones. 


On October 15 the members of the Student 
Council were inducted into office in a traditional 
ceremony. To open the program, Thomas Jack, 
master of ceremonies, led the opening exerc’ses, 
assisted by Richard Winquist. He and Constance 
Alexander then welcomed the seventh grade and 
the new teachers to Briscoe. 


Carole Bucci presented the names of pupils 
elected to the council. The homeroom presidents 
are: Grade 7 — Louis Bennett, Diane Haskell, 
Alan Stortstrom, Linda Rogers, Mark Ryan and 
Theresa Brooks; Grade 8—David Weaver, Peter 
Merry, Stephen Tormey, John Mezza and Mi- 
chael Drislane; Grade 9—William Carr, Glenn 
Hceod, Barry Morse, William Norris and Clara 
Scotti. Miss Hazelton is the faculty adviser of 
the Student Council. 


Principal Chester Battis administered the oath 
of ofhce to Lawrence Scanlon, president of the 
council, who then gave the oath to the new mem- 
bers. Susan Racow and Peter Schliemann led the 
school in reciting the “Briscoe Creed.” The 
mixed chorus, directed by Miss Butera, sang 
“America, Our Heritage.” 


The Briscoe “Keys” introduced to the students 
are Joan Elliott, scholarship; Thomas Cook, ac- 
tivities; Bruce Palombo, school motto; and Kath- 
erine Douglas, friendship. 


Following the presentation, Lawrence Scanlon 
explained other traditions of the school. James 
Wear, portraying Robert Briscoe, told of the 
ozigin of the school name. Carolyn MacArthur 
then played a piano solo, “Fantasy in D Minor,” 
by Mozart. 


The annual Thanksgiving assembly was held 
on November 26. The program dealt primarily 
with the beliefs and values of Thanksgiving. 
Seventh grade pupils portrayed three historic 
figures and seven outstanding living Americans 
These were William Standley as Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Stephen Dyer as Will Rogers, Donald Bailey 


as Abraham Lincoln, Barbara Cagan as Helen 
Hayes, James Wells as Charles Percy, Shirley 
Bradley as Eleanor Roosevelt, David Vitale as 
Albert Schweitzer, Marcia Gibbs as Helen Keller, 
and Richard Davenport as Carl Sandburg. In 
keeping with the theme, several songs were sung 
by the Girls’ Chorus: “Dear Land of Home,” 
“Faith of Our Fathers,” and “The Prayer of 


Thanksgiving.” 


Chairman of the assembly was Mrs. Jalbert, 
assisted by Miss Maskell and Mrs. Haswell. 


The true value of a gift was the theme of the 
Christmas assembly on December 19. In a play, 
“The Christmas Mother,” a daughter convinces 
her extravagant mother that less expensive gir - 
would enable the family to help those less fortu- 
nate. Included in the cast were Donna Barry, 
Karen Townsend, Bertha Noonan, Thomas Cook, 
William Mitchell, Alex Podger, John Sihpol, 
Carol Papa, Suzanne Risoldi, Janis Baker, \Wil- 
liam Carr, Lawrence Scanlon, Richard Reina, and 
Alan Stortstrom. The orchestra and girls’ chorus 
provided musical selections. Mrs. Guppy was the 
chairrzan, and her committee included Miss Lead- 
better and Miss Lewis. 


Washington-Lincoln observances were held in 
the homerooms on February 20. A varied pro- 
gram included stories, discussions, poems, quiz 
games, and pictures of these two great Ameri- 
cans. Each homercom presentation was planned 
by a pupil committee with the guidance of the 
homeroom teacher. 


A well-organized guidance program is offered 
to Briscoe pupils. Counselors are Mr. Morel, 
Miss Maskell, and Mr. Brown. To supp‘ement 
their work, several assemblies gave the students 
the opportunity to hear speakers from different 
educational institutions and industries. Among 
them were Dean Eleanor Tupper of Endicott 
Junior College; Mr. John Weinheir-er, manager 
of the Beverly office of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Mr. Roland 
Dowling of Northeastern University; Miss Muriel 
Anderson, director of the Beverly Hospital School 
of Practical Nursing; and Mr. Claude H. Patten, 
head of the Beverly Trade School. 
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BEVERLY BARNETT, 8- 3 
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PAriscoes Aest 


FRIENDLIEST - Helen Copelas, Barry Morse CONTRIBUTED MOST TO BRISCOE - Thomas Jack 


Constance Alexander 


CY HPSPRE 


MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED - Katherine Douglas 


Thomas Jack 


BEST DRESSED - Katherine Douglas, Lawrence Scanlon BEST ATHLETE - Sandra Kanter, John Ward 
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AWARDS ASSEMBLY 


RISCOE students met early Tuesday morn- 

ing, May 12, for a surprise assembly, the 
awarding of ribbons and trophies for special 
achievements in athletics and dramatics. Coach 
Leo Smith announced the results of the Y.M. 
C.A. sponsored track meet held at Cooney Field 
May 9 for greater Beverly boys in Grades 7 
to 9. There were eight events with each boy 
allowed to take part in one field event and one 
track event. High school Coach William Jen- 
kins awarded ribbons to David Manuel, first 
place in the broad jump and in the 100-yard 
dash; William Norris, first place in the 880- 
yard run and 220-yard dash; John Mezza, first 
place in the 440-yard run. Second place win- 
ners were David Connell in the 440, Bruce 
Palombo for the shot put, William Carr in the 
broad jump, Lawrence Scanlon in the 880, and 
John Mezza in the high jump. Short but 
mighty Roger Pierce placed third in the broad 
jump and the 100-yard dash. Mr. Vincent 
Gates of the Y.M.C.A. was then introduced and 
presented the trophy to Mr. Battis. Upon re- 
ceiving the trophy, which will be an annual 
award, Mr. Battis said, “You can put Briscoe’s 
name on for next year, too.” 


The following boys were praised for their ex- 
cellent basketball season: William Carr, Robert 
Garcia, David Manuel, Lawrence Scanlon, James 
Millea, Peter Zeitzoff, William Mitchell, Barry 
Morse, John Mezza, Scott Barron, Mark Shai- 
ken, Michael Drislane, David Weaver, and Alan 
Gaynor, 


Also introduced with best wishes for a suc’ 
cessful season were members of the baseball 
team: John Mezza, William Carr, David Weaver, 
Louis Bennett, Roger Pierce, Vincent Michalski, 
Lee D’Amour, David Manuel, Robert Aucone, 
Charles Stortstrom, Peter Zeitzoff, William Vi- 
tale, Alan Gaynor, William Mitchell, and Mich- 


ael Drislane. 


Commended by Mr. Battis for their success- 
ful performance of Paul S. McCoy’s one-act 
comedy, “You Don’t Belong To Me,” were the 
following members of the Dramatic Club: Presi- 
dent Carolyn Quint, James Wells, Gail Tormey, 
Vernon Cormier, JoAnn Fuller, Leslie Tillson, 


and Elizabeth Esty. 
SANDRA PRESTON, 9- 1 


KAREN TOWNSEND, 9- 1 


SPRING FROLIC 


N April 10 the Briscoe Briefs sponsored the 

“Spring Frolic” for Grades Eight and Nine. 
The hall was decorated with colorful streamers 
and a string of daffodils spelled out “Spring 
Frolic’ on the back wall. A professional three- 
piece orchestra, consisting of a piano, saxophone 
and drum, under the direction of Mr. Winer, was 
hired for the occasion. 


The door prize, a record certificate, was won 
by Mary Cobb, whose name was drawn by Larry 
Scanlon, president of the Student Council. Prizes 
of candy were awarded to Joanne Le Jeune and 
Paul Santamaria, winners of the elimination 
dance. 


Members of the committees for the dance 
were: Joan Hubbard, Kristin Elliott, Beverly Bar- 
nett, Linda Cormier, David Weaver, John Mezza, 
Michael Drislane and Peter Merry, decorations; 
David Connell and Roger Pierce, refreshments; 
Tom Cook, Joan Elliott and Sandra Kanter, pro- 
gram; members of the Student Council, publicity. 
Ann Bernson, chairman of the ticket committee, 
enlisted the help of homeroom treasurers for 
ticket selling. 


Faculty guests were Principal Chester Battis, 
Miss Frances Trowt, Mrs. Raymond Guppy and 
Mr. Wayne Raymond. 


TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


= lee business managers and Briscoz Briefs 


staff wish to thank the merchants and execu- 
tives of the North Shore who, by their co- 
operation and generosity, have made possible this 
issue. We are very grateful to them and, on 
behalf of Briscoe Junior High School, we thank 
them. 


We, in return, know that the parents and 
students will recognize their service to our com- 
munity. 


KATHERINE DOUGLAS 


Business Manager 


T. ANN Moop 
Assistant Manager 


STEPHEN DYER 
Assistant Manager 
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SUCCESS 


So 


CETER MERRY 


BILLY GOODCHhDY 


BILLY QS ODCHILR 


THE BENCH 
DOES NOr 
NEE D WARMING 


_———2 


BALY 6cODCHILD 
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Flumor 


WV EAS heer 


Mr. Battis was a midget? 

The girls hated Billy C.? 

Miss Trowt read Mad? 

om-J: went toa Y dance? 

June C, couldn't giggle? 

Miss French taught Latin? 

Ann B. won a race? 

Elaine W. couldn't talk? 

Mr. Raymond couldn’t give shocks? 
Judy A. couldn’t flirt? 

Miss Brooks grew a yellow geranium? 
Sandze K. was Miss Menezes’ pet? 
Sue S. didn’t like G.M.? 

Miss Larcom’s room was warm? 
Ronnie D. couldn’t drive? 

Joanne M. couldn’t send notes? 

Mr. Smith was a ““meathead”’? 
Warning cards weren't given out? 
Miss Menezes was “immature’’? 
Tom J. could sail? 

Joan E. couldn't sail? 

Briscoz record hops were a_ success? 
Ellen B. had all her teeth? 

9-1 “piped down” in Science? 
Kathy D. didn’t sit near B.M. in Science? 
Ellen F. was in 8 - 3? 

Roger P. was a giant? 

Briscoe collapsed? 

Judy A. forgot how to flirt? 

Ronnie D. didn’t wreck his car? 
Ann B. won a sailing cup? 

Ellen F. liked a ninth grader? 

Barry M. couldn’t eat pizza? 

Joy C. went with Pinky? 

Billy C. wasn’t a wolf? 

Sandy B. could make up her mind? 
Dave C, didn’t like parties? 

Marco reformed? 

Larry S. broke his camera? 

Connie A. liked to practice piano? 
Marsha never met Jay? 

Fuzzy had curly hair? 

Bobby G. hated females? 

Pauline G. gave up boys? 

Suey didn’t laugh? 

Pete W. grew? 

Judy N. didn’t turn red? 

Vinnie M. gave up girls? 

Pinky went to a dance? 


MarsHA GALPER, 9-6 


DEDICATIONS 


May You Always 
Pretty Girl 


All-American Boy 
I've Had It 


There'll Never Be Any- 
one Else 

Where Were You On 
My Wedding Day? 

Ladies Choice 

He Doesn’t Need Me 
Anymore 

Alvin’s Harmonica 


When The Saints 
Come Marching In 

Playboy 

Good-Bye Baby 

Story.of My Love 

Problems 

It’s So Easy 

Beep! Beep! 


A Touch of Pink 


My Old Flame 
It’s Just a Matter of 
Time 


to Briscoe from its 
admirers 

to S. Risoldi from the 
boys 

to B.C. from the girls 

to warning cards from 
iS) 

to Miss Maskell from 
Tom B. 


to B.M. from K.D. 
to P.W. from A.B. 


to M.D. from M.D. 

to Mr. Finnegan from 
M.S. 

to Mr. Brown from 
Second Lunch 

to my fans from B.G. 

to J.M. from V.M. 

to Judy P. from Tiny 

to Miss French from 9-1 

to 9-1 from Miss French 

to Ronnie D. from Bob 
ihe 

to Pinky from E.B. and 
jae, 

to Wayne from J.A. 

to B.H.S. from B.J.H.S. 


9-1 GIRLS 


QUICK QUOTES 


“Pipe down!” 


“Are you chewing something?” 


“Now for the homework.” 
“All it takes is a little effort.” 
“T love that man.” 


SDivmes 


*That’s soooo immature.” 


“Meathead!”’ 


“Let’s have a short quiz.” 


“Quiet, please.” 


“Tm waiting.” 


“Step into my office, please.” 


MarsHA GALPER, 9-6 


(Answers on page 43) 
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Sports 


FOOTBALL 


IGHLIGHTED by a 14-0 win over rival 

Memorial Junior High, Briscoe’s football 
season featured a record of five wins and one 
loss. Under the capable direction of Coach Leo 
Smith, Briscoe’s eleven was able to overcome an 
acute case of “fumbleitis”, which was also true 
of Memorial, and score two touchdowns. The 
first touchdown was made by Fullback John 
Ward. A fine run by Billy Carr set up the sec- 
ond touchdown, scored by Dave Manuel, who 
also passed to Carr for the extra two points. 
Memorial made a gallant try to score but could 
not overcome Briscoe’s spirit and determination. 


The first game of the season was played at 
Salem. The Witch City scored first, but Manuel 
evened the score with Briscoe’s first touchdown 
of the year. Briscoe then went ahead to win, 
14-6. 


The first home game was against Gloucester. 
The two teams appeared evenly matched, finding 
it hard to gain yardage. Briscoe came through 
with a winning score of 16-6. 


Another victory for B.J.H.S. was the game 
with St. John’s Prep of Danvers, Briscoe’s first 
shutout of the season, the score 26-0. 


The fourth game against Haverhill was a 
rough one and marked Briscoe’s only defeat. 
Fumbles paved the way for the final tally — 
Haverhill 24, Briscoe 0. In this game Briscoz 
suffered its only serious injury of the season, a 
fractured shoulder and arm for Right End Vinnie 
Michalski, who was out of action for the re 
maining games of the year. 


Against Peabody Briscoe was back in the win 
column. Excellent passing and an eighty-yard 
run by Manuel highlighted a final score of 20-6. 


Briscoe’s team, captained by Ronnie Fortunato, 
included Bob Garcia, left end; Tom Jack, left 
tackle; Bill Mitchell, left guard; Ronnie Fortu- 
nato, center; Dave Weaver, right guard; Richard 
Winquist, right tackle; Vinnie Michalski and 
Richard Pelletier, right end; Dave Manuel, quar- 
terback; Billy Carr, right halfback; Jack Mezza, 
left halfback, and John Ward, fullback. 


Davip CONNELL, 9-6 


THOMAS Cook, 9-3 
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BASKETBALL 
RISCOE’S basketball team this season record- 


ed four wins and four losses, with Billy Carr 
and Dave Manuel the high scorers. The starting 
five — Carr, Manuel, Barry Morse, Jack Mezza, 
and Bob Garcia — got off to a good start under 
the able direction of Coach Leo Smith by win- 
ning their first two games. After losing to Salem 
on January 19, the team, sparked by the hot 
shooting of Carr, defeated intra-city rival, Mem- 
orial. They lost to Gloucester and Salem, but on 
February 16 they trounced St. John’s Prep of 
Danvers by a score of 57-34. However, the 
final game of the season was a heartbreaking loss 
to Memorial. 

The J.V.’s, paced by Larry Scanlon, Pete 
Zeitzoff, and Dave Weaver, had a three and two 
record. The two defeats were at the hands of 
Gloucester and Memorial. The latter game went 
into overtime. 

All the players have shown great promise of 
eventually becoming future basketball stars at 
Beverly High School. 

Briscoe 44—Gloucester 3 
3—St. John’s 26 
26 — Salem 3 
44—Memorial 41 
37 — Gloucester 38 
57 —St. John’s 34 
35 —Memorial 43 
WILLIAM Norris, 9 - 3 
ROGER PIERCE, 9 - 6 


FACULTY VERSUS STUDENTS 
re annnual faculty-student basketball game 


was a hilarious conclusion to this year’s sea- 
son for both Briscoe and Memorial. The two 
schools comb‘ned their ninth grade teams to play 
against the men faculty members of both schools. 
Representing Briscoe’s faculty were Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Raymond. Although the 
men’s team included some inexperienced players, 
it managed to lead in scoring in all four periods. 
However, the faculty had to put up a determined 
fight to down their rivals. As the game went 
into the fourth quarter, some of the men were 
p-aying by the‘r own rules, making a very hu- 
morous game which was well attended by both 
schools. The final score was 66-53 in favor of 
the faculty. 

Davip CONNELL, 9-6 


WRESTLING 


‘Wee American or free style of wrestling has 

two divisions, the amateur and the profes- 
sional. They differ chiefly in the punishing holds 
which weaken the opponent rather than pinning 
him. Punishing holds are barred in amateur 
wrestling, but are permitted by the “pros.” Many 
of these holds have been developed by the wres- 
tlers who refer to them as their “pet” holds. “Kill- 
er” Kowalski has a unique one which he calls 
the “claw hold.” The “Killer” uses his tremen- 
dous grip to tear away at his opponent’s abdo- 
men or arm pit. Since the advent of television, 
professional wrestling has gained much popularity 
in the United States. 


Most professional matches are exhibitions rath- 
er than real contests. The primary purpose of 
these bouts is to amuse the crowd with ludicrous 
antics instead of demonstration by skill. The 
usual modern professional bout is a mock-contest 
where we have a “hero” and a “villain.” The 
match starts with the villain’s using illegal holds 
and tactics, thus losing the sympathy of the 
audience. As the match progresses, the villain 
gains until the climax when the hero rallies and 
delights the crowd by winning the match. De- 
spite much disapproval from the crowd the vil- 
lain sometimes wins. Like all wrestling in the 
professional ranks, this is planned beforehand. 
Many wrestlers have adopted the practice of 
entertaining their audience by hitting the referee. 
He is usually a part to the staged affair. The 
referee overlooks these illegal maneuvers. This 
also is prearranged. 


Some of the most prominent wrestlers in this 
area are Edouard Carpentier, “Killer? Kowalski, 
Argentina Rocca, Pat O’Connor, Frank Scarpa 
and Larry Moquin. June Byers and Betty Haw- 
kins are two well-known women wrestlers. A 
few of the most popular tag-teams are Mr. Hito 
and Mr. Moto, the Masked Marvel, and Boris 
K. Fabian, and the Miller Brothers. Two new 
wrestlers in the Boston area are Dr. Timothy 
Geohagen, an Irish wrestler, and “Haystack” 


Calhoun. 


I have become very mucn interested in profes- 
sional wrestling since WBZ-TV introduced “Live 
Professional Wrestling” on Saturday afternoons. 
Becoming so interested in the amusing antics the 
wrestlers perform, I have attended two profes- 
sonal wrestling cards in Boston Garden. Even 
though I know that the matches are fixed, I still 
get much enjoyment out of watching them on 
television. 


Barry Morse, 9- 1 


WILDCAT MOUNTAIN 


alee FIND really good skiing only a relatively 

short distance away is no longer a problem. 
Located in the heart of the White Mountain 
National Forest, Wildcat Mountain offers good 
facilities, fine skiing, and reasonable rates. The 
only Alpine gondola lift in the country is in 
operation. 


When the skier arrives, a spacious parking lot, 
capable of handling hundreds of cars, awaits him. 
A short walk brings him to the gondola building 
where an attendant places his skis and seats him. 
The motors hum and he is whisked up the moun- 
tain. Looking over his shoulder, he sees the 
White Mountain area slowly unfold before him. 
Mt. Adams, Mt. Jefferson and Pine Mountain 
add to the view, but it is Mt. Washington and 
Tuckerman’s Ravine that thrill the skier most. 
After a short time, he reaches the top and again 
the attendants assist him with his skis. 


There is a choice of three main trails. The 
Wildcat. Polecats ance Gat [rack =— each rated 
for the ability it takes to ski them. Even the 
novice trail has a good many tight turns in it, 
but as soon as one reaches the bottom, his only 
thought is to ride the gondola again to the top. 
The average skier can make six or seven runs 
in a day. 


An excellent T-bar slope is on hand at Wildcat 
also. Many skiers buy tickets for both lifts to 
enjoy themselves to the utmost. 

At 3:45 Wildcat closes and the tired, happy 
skiers turn homeward after a well-spent day. 


THOMAS JACK, 9- 1 


ANSWERS TO QUICK QUOTES 


(Continued from page 41) 
Mr. Raymond 
Mrs. Parks 
Miss Trowt 
Miss French 
Miss Hazelton 
Miss Brooks 
Miss Menezes 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. Morel 
Mr. Brown 
Mrs. Guppy 
Mr. Battis 
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LITERARY 


(Continued from page 25) 


DHE TELERBHONESANDSYOU 


To drive your parents crazy, 
Here’s all you have to do. 
Sprawl yourself in an easy chair, 


With just the telephone and you. 


Then after you have raved a while 
About nothing which makes sense, 
Take a glance at both your parents, 


Who by now are slightly tense. 


Their faces slowly change 
From smiles to something grim, 
As together they both shout, 
‘Please say good-by to him.” 


Susan Racow, 9-1 


LUNCH - TIME 


The tickets impatiently are being counted, 

For each moment’s wait, the hunger has 
mounted, 

Finally comes the longed-for bell, 


Food in the lunch room will quickly sell. 


At least once or twice each day, 

Someone “accidentally” drops a tray, 

Then without restraint, comes hearty 
laughter, 

The victim will remember this day forever- 


after. 


All voices in unison are sounding, 

While Mr. Brown’s foot is restlessly 
pounding, 

To the microphone he will go, 

From the pupils there comes the murmur, 


“Oh, no!” 


About the room there’s so much sorrow, 
Everyone whispers, “Quiet lunch tomorrow!” 
Then comes the chance in silence to sit 


And prove as adults we’re really quite fit. 


GALE MorGan, 7-4 
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DISHES! DISHES! DISHES! 


Dishes! Dishes! Dishes! 
Do you wash them, too? 
“Wash *em!” “Wash ’em!” 
“Wash *em!” 
It seems that’s all I do. 


I hate! I hate! I hate 
To wash them every day! 
I know! I know! I know! 


There’s nothing I can say. 


I guess! I guess! I guess 
There’s no sense in complaining, 
I’m sure! I’m sure! I’m sure 


It’s good practice I am gaining. 


JANET TWOMBLY, 7 - 3 


HOPELESS 


I’m trying to think of a poem to write, 
But I can’t seem to find one that’s really right, 
Though I’ve given it a lot of thought, 


I seem to be in quite a spot. 


I’ve tried to write about a play, 
But there isn’t much that I can say. 
I know on this my mark depends, 


So, [ve even tried calling on friends. 


With the help of friends, I didn’t succeed, 
I guess my fate will be a D, 
Hopeless am I in writing poetry, 


This will surely be the last for me. 


MarRILYN KILLAM, 7-3 


NONE TO SPARE 


While little Miss Muffet was sitting in a chair, 

Young Goosey Gander was munching on a pear. 
“Oh me, Oh my!” Miss Muffet declared, 
“Don’t you think that pear should be shared?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed I do, if I only had a spare.” 


MaRILYN Katz, 7-5 


SCHOOL THOUGHTS UNKIND FATE 


As I arose this morning While leisurely walking from school 
From my warm, comfortable bed, one day, 

My mind began thinking Too near a ladder I did stray, 
Of the work that lay ahead, 


For today was the day of all days, 


I tripped on a stone; I groaned in pain, 


I thought the sunshine had turned to rain. 


Of tests, exams and such, As I sat on the ground, I felt like a fool, 
In history, science and literature Wouldn't I fall returning from school? 
ee ciitad eA etudvamuch Tired and weary — feeling faint, 


Oy eeredarencheneind teesori che Drenched was I with blobs of paint. 


And much mathematics, too, LINDA INNIS, 7 - 4 
But I knew just exactly 

All the things I had to do. 

I quickly finished my breakfast 

And was almost on my way, 

When my mother called out, 


“Where are you going, dear? WASHING LOND C- 


Don't you know it’s Saturday?” 
Washington is an interesting city, 


It’s extremely neat and very pretty, 


PHYLLIS SRALUZZI, §S 42 
It’s a great sight to see, or a nice place to stay, 
Located on the Chesapeake Bay, 
The climate is right and not too hot, 
And it’s located in a scenic spot. 
Yes, it’s quite a city with much to see, 
Of places we studied in history, 
It’s the capital of a great nation, 
And was built upon our Declaration. 
MR. DIGNIFIED ; 
ROBERT TOLL, 8-3 
There he sits just like a king, 
Fluffy and soft his fur. 
He holds his ears so high with pride, 
Gentle is his purr. 
His manners are just awful, 
it iW OF LL EELESELVES 
Especially when eatin’ 
Roast beef, pork, and ice-cream, too, Two little elves behind that tree, 
His hunger can’t be beaten! Two little elves hiding from me. 
OR eeritineat oreamonse Little caps of red, and pants of blue, 
Ferny O little elves, I really like you. 
Behind the sofa he'll hide, ims 2 
Then sleep the rest of the day, Oh, small friends, why be so afraid of me? 
Boss of the house, Mr. Dignified. Please, come from behind your hiding tree. 
GalIL TORMEY, 7-3 SUSAN BULLOCK, 7 - 3 
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Autographs 


Advertisers 


This issue of the “Briscoe Briefs’ 
printed at the office of 


THE CRICKET PRESS, INC. 


6& Summer Street 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 


PabaM@©ODysCOr, ING 


220 Rantoul Street 


COMPLIMENTS 


SCHOO ss OFFICESSUPPLIES OF A 


Telephone WA 2-2203 FRIEND 


Paramount Cleansers, Inc. 


BARTER BROTHERS, Inc. 


PLANT AND OFFICE 
277 Rantoul Street Beverly 
Branch 319!/, Cabot Street 


Flowers and Gifts 
151 CABOT ST. at WASHINGTON 


Flowers Telegraphed World Wide 


Call and Delivery Tel. WA 2-2711 
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THE DELANEY APOTHECARY 


RAYMOND W. THOMAS 
Reg. Mgr. 


207 Cabot Street BEVERLY, MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS TED’S FISH MARKET 


OF 
260 CABOT STREET 


HOME PLUMBING & BEVERLY, MASS. 


ELECTRICAL 
Tel. WA 2-2282 


CARBONE’S STORE W.H. McNEIL & SON 


2914 RANTOUL ST. AUTO RADIATOR & BODY WORK 


BEVERLY 232 Rantoul St. WA 2-0215 


UTILITY METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS SHEET METAL 
PRODUCTS 


117 ELLIOTT STREET Telephone WA 2-058 | 
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AND STEREO RECORDS 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF HI-FI 
COMPLIMENTS 
Hallmark Cards — Paper — Ribbon 
OF A 
FRIEND HAYES MUSIC STORE 
250 Cabot Street WA 2-1722 


of 


HAROLD L. RACOW, Reg. Pharm. 
Telephone WA 2-0794 
123 Hale Street Beverly, Mass. 


WINSTON A. MOOD, C.P.A. 


CABOT PHARMACY Compliments 
U. S. Reg. No. 2024 


BOWL-O-MAT ED'S CAMERA SHOP 
‘ ne CAMERAS - FILM 
Air-Conditioned PHOTO SUPPLIES 
CALL WA 2-1140 FOR 282 Cabot Street BEVERLY 


RESERVATIONS 


ROLAND’'S BEAUTY SALON 
FOR GRADUATION 


73Ga.GahotaStrect SHOES and CLOTHES 


149 Cabot St. 


Telephone WA 2-1810 Beverly, Mass. 
Cor. Washington 


ALCON'’S 
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BEVERLY ICE COMPANY 
JOHN C. KELLEHER 
Fuel Oil — Furnace Oil — Range Oil 


232 Essex Street 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Telephone WAlker 2-0080 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


WINN CHEVROLET, INC. 


“Save Systematically The Cooperative Way” 


Beverly Co-operative Bank 
254 Cabot Street 


71st Anniversary Year 
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G. B. CHALONER, INC. 


MILK and CREAM 


141 Balch Street 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


GENTLES BREAD 


GEORASEOSTERTING 


211-217 Rantoul St. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Buccis Market 


Ford Sales & Service 
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“What rhymes with thrift?” 


How about lift? It's what you get when 
you know your money is rapidly building 
your security at a savings bank. Come in 
and open your insured savings bank 
account today. 


e Regular dividends 


¢ All deposits insured in full 
under Massachusetts laws 


BANK 


$e 175 CABOT STREET CORNER THORNDIKE, BEVERLY, MASS 


THE BANK THAT ALWAYS HAS TIME FOR YOU — AND TEMPERATURE TOO! 
a 


Telephone WA 7-0333 


BEVERLY COVE PHARMACY 


145 HALE STREET 
ARTHUR R. TOOMEY — Registered Pharmacist 


Prescriptions Filled Telephone WA 2-0124 


H. GUY LYMAN COMPANY 


COMPLIMENTS 
Qe /N Plumbing and Heating 


i R | E N D 109 COLON STREET 


Tel. WA 2-2450 BEVERLY, MASS. 


KRISTIN ELLIOTT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FISHER & GEORGE ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Industrial and House Wiring 
MANCHESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Manchester 282 Beverly: WA 2-4933; WA 2-2454 
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KRANSBERG FURNITURE CO. 
VISIT OUR NEW MODERN STORE 


Telephones: WA 2-3140 - WA 2-3141 


301 CABOT STREET BEVERLY, MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS Bork 


OF A Corner BROADWAY and 
FRIEND RANTOUL ST. 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


JANTZEN SWIM SUITS 


for 


MEN and WOMEN : 
Compliments 


SPORTING GOODS 


of 
Golf — Baseball — Tennis 
PHOTO SUPPLIES 
Film and Cameras GOODWIN’ S 
GO RENEXEGOr 


Corner of Cabot and Pond Sts. 
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SWIFT & COMPANY 


Ice Cream Department 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SWIFT'S ICE CREAM 


50 Western Ave. Lynn, Mass. 
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THE 
BEVERLY NATIONAL BANK 


240 Cabot St. — Beverly 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
THRIFTI-CHECK ACCOUNTS 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
VACATION, CHRISTMAS AND TAX CLUBS 
REGISTER CHECKS 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
TRAVELERS CHECQUES 
PERSONAL LOANS 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
DAY AND NIGHT DEPOSITORY 
TRUSTS DERTs 


Use Our Drive In Window 
The Only Drive In on the North Shore 


SERVING BEVERLY FOR 
ONE HUNDRED FIFTY SEVEN YEARS 
WITH EVERY BANKING SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


1802 ey 
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BEST WISHES 


FROM YOUR 


Beverly Evening Times 


FORNESS & MORGAN, INC. 


INSURANCE 


MORGAN & DOUGLAS 


REALTORS 


173 CABOT STREET WA 2-0885 


CHARLES T. MORGAN COMPANY 


ULTRASONIC TEST INSTRUMENTS 
FIELD TESTING SERVICE 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


Faithfully Serving the Fuel Needs of Beverly Families for 121 Years 


FUEL OIL © OIL BURNERS 
287 Cabot St., Beverly Phone WAlker 2-7111 


“Let the SiuveR (1€€T celiver your heat” 
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Boston Photo System 


School Photography 


Pa @ORboxez/5 


Stoneham 80, Massachusetts 


BEVERLY CONSTRUCTION 


374, ELLIO TS REET 


CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS 


RICKEY BARTERA Tel. WA 2-1296 


BOMAC LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Beverly 


Massachusetts 


Compliments 


M. K. BOWMAN 


FINE QUALITY MEATS 


280 Cabot St. Tel. WA 92-4054 


Telephone WA 2-2149 


DESJARDINS — Jewelers 


Your Gift Store 


919 Cabot Street BEVERLY, MASS. 
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